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EDITORIAL 


How to Stand the Law on its Head 


As readers of FARM LABOR are well aware, agricultural workers are ex- 
cluded from most of the state and federal laws which make work in our society 
tolerable, at least in material terms. The few protective laws which do purport 
to cover agricultural laborers tend not to be taken very seriously. In fact, if 
you want to evade the law with impunity, the safest place to begin is the law as 
it applies to farm workers. 


This is brought to mind by the enforcement (or lack of same) of the -In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission's agricultural wage order; the Sugar act; the Social 
Security Act's farm labor provisions. And it was brought to mind when we recently 
read the Act of Congress which created the U.S. Department of Labor. ‘the intro- 
duction of this law is as follows: 

The purpose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and 

develop the welfare of the wage-earners of the United States, to improve 

their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profit- 
able employment. ; 


That. is what the Act says, very simply and directly. It has been part of 
the supreme law of the land for fifty-one years, and still is. In case you want 
the exact legal citation, it is 37 Stat. 736 (1913). 


A further point of law. The California Department of Employment in its 
public employment. activities--including Farm Placement Services--is an agent of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, financed entirely by federal funds, and thus pre- 
sumably functioning under the same legal obligation "to foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage-earners of the United States". 


We have known many officials of the U.S. Department of Labor and Calif- 
ornia Department of Employment, over the years. We have had coffee breaks with 
them. We have had lunch with them in the executives! cafeteria at llth and Con- 
stitution Avenues in Washington, D.C. We have toured bracero camps with them. 
We have talked with them in smoke-filled private offices, and at open public 
hearings « ‘ 


We like to think well of people's motives, reasonableness, and pefecct- 
ibility. For years, we have tried to continue believing in the good intentions 
of the bureaucrats in agencies which are supposed by law to be labor-oriented. 
We have tried to sympathize with the Department of Labor in its ironic and im- 
possible assignment of administering P.L. 78 without "adverse effect" when a 
seven year old child could tell the law has adverse effect built into its very 
marrow. We have tried to continue to believe in the California Department of 
Employment even when the State's own investigations have proven that local farm 
placement offices were "horning away" domestics from the bracero-filled jobs to 
which they were entitled. 


True, the Department of Labor itself was instrumental in obtaining the 
passage of Public Law 78 in the first place....true, the bracero system is per- 
missive rather than mandatory; the government agencies could say, at any time, 

"No more braceros"..,.but so long as P.L. 78 was on the books one might,. by 
leaning backward far enough, alibi for the agencies. One might rationalize 

their conduct in terms of pressure from growers; from bracero-using legislators 
with the power of administrative appropriations.in their hands; and from the 
_thousands of government employees whose jobs had come to hinge on the perpetuation 
of the bracero system. One might also excuse some of the agencies! derelictions 
on the basis of corresponding derelictions by organized labor. 


But. these kinds of rationalizations became obsolete and irrelevant 
when it was announced to the nation--even by bracero-users themselves--that 
the tracero system had lived out the last of its nine lives, and would finally 
be laid in its squalid grave at midnight, December 31,196. Now, at last,’ it. 
would be possible for the labor-oriented government agencies to travel under 
their true colors...to live up to the fine spirit of the Congressional act of 
1913. Now, at last, they would start doing things to advance the employment 
opportunities of American farm workers, and to improve their working conditions.: 
Now they. would do something for the tens of thousands of former agricultural 
workers, displaced by braceros,, who are still available any time they are 
treated like human beings. . 


In the last three or four months, our hope and trust have crumbled 
under a relentless bombardment. The California Director of Employment said 
we would bring in’ the crops with non-delinquent child labor. ‘The Governor of 
California said we would need to use delinquents, too. The Secretary 6f Labor 
said maybe we couldn't get along without the bracero system after all. ‘The 
California Department of Labor approved a growers' handbill, designed to ‘be 
distributed out-of-state, fully as irresponsible as the handbills distributed 
in Oklahoma in the 1930's, to take advantage of other people's misery and to 
create a farm labor surplus in California. (see next article for text) As we 
write these words, it is reported that the U.S. Department of Labor has "re- 
commended" and the California Department of Labor has "cooperated" in the 
shipment of Négroes’ from the servitude of Mississippi into the servitude of 


bracero barracks in the Salinas Valley. (see next article) 


Space does not permit a full recitation of the evidence. A sampling 
of it is seattered elsewhere throughout this issue of FARM LABOR. 


. Under the bludgeoning of such evidence, our faith cannot stand. We 
find ourselves forced, with every new blow, toward the position we had hoped 
to resist. By now, it is no longer possible to avoid the painful conclusion 
that when it comes to agricultural wage-earners, the government agencies invol- ; 
ved do not know or do not care what it means "to foster, promote, and develop | 
the welfare of the wage-earners of the United States." 


' There are honeyed words now and then, but it is by their acts that they 
must be judged. In this final year of grace for the bracero system, the govern- 
ment agencies legally charged with representing labor's cqncerns have not: per= 
formed a single concrete act which répresents a break from the psychosis of 
braceroism. If they do not have a vested interest in the bracero system as such, 
they assuredly, have a vested interest in systems like braceroism. All their 
concrete acts having to do with agricultural labor have carried forward the 
psychosis of braceroism into new, and in some cases even.more reckless dimen- 
sions. There are two parts to the psychosis: first, the delusion that govern- 
ment has a bounden duty to provide the industry of agriculture with its labor 
force at. whatever wages "prevail"; second, the delusion that agricultural labor 
cannot and will not be performed by ordinary American workers, but can and will 
be performed only by. disinherited classes of workers, under the lash of some 
handicap or combination of handicaps. Taken together, these two delusions, 
translated into administrative regulations and activities, work precisely con- 
trary to the welfare of the wage-earners of the United States; erode their 
working conditions; and destroy "their opportunities for profitable employment." 


There are Departments. of Apriculture, both state and federal, charged 
by statute with ddvancing the.interetts of growers. But in matters of agricul- 
tural labor, the agencies charged by statute with advancing the interests of 
workers have taken it upon themselves to stand the law on its head--to turn 


their responsibilities inside out and upside down--to act for all the world 
like Departments of Agriculture, rahter than Departments of Labor or Employ- 
ment. For eighteen years,tthe California Department of Employment has ad- 
mitted in its candid moments that it regards its "mission" as providing 
,growers with all the labor they want. It is even more shocking to hear. this 
today, from appointees of a Democratic governor, than it used to be to hear 
it during the reign of Edward F. Hayes. 


If the bureaucrats who are supposed to foster, promote, develop, 
improve, and advance the interests of American wage-earners were elected by 
any sort of constituency, they could be reached through the ballot box. But 
they are not elected; they are not answerable to any constituency. What, 
then, can be done to remind them of 37 Stat. 736 (19 |) and their other 
statutory obligations? There is a legal procedure, known as a writ of man- 
date, to force administrators to uphold the law when, left to their own de- 
vices, they are unable or unwilling to grasp what it means. 


Perhaps this is what will be required to find out if ours is really 
a society of laws, or if, when it comes to farm labor, it is a society of 
administrators who are allowed to make up their rules as they go along, even 
when it means violating the enabling acts to which they owe the very existence 
of their agencies. 
H.P.A- 
W.P.G. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PRESS CLIPPINGS: on the IMPENDING LABOR SHORTAGE. 


Brace yourself for the greatest barrage since Public Law 78 was passed 
in 1951: the overwhelming majority of California's dailies will be following 
the bracero-users! line that we are threatened by a labor "crisis", that food 
prices will skyrocket, that we are going to get hungry.... A handful of the 
labor. weeklies will try to prick these balloons. The eye of the propaganda 
storm has not hit us yet, but in the following sample of clippings from the 
last. few weeks, it appears that the coming summer will be a lively one. 


WHO'S GOING 10 PICK THE CROPS? "A great labor crisis has slowly begun to build 
on the rich California farmlands that supply one-fourth of the nation's tabke 
food. It is dangerous. It is fascinating." 

San Francisco Examiner, 2/23/6h 


"We have the feeling that the solution to California's farm labor problems is 
beginning to crystallize, but whether it will come in time is a moot question. 
.»-At the moment, there are as many opinions as there are witnesses testifying 
‘on what can be done to supplant the bracero program....There. are esssntially 
two schools of thought on the subject, although they should not necessarily 
be considered separately. One would utilize high school and college students 
along with our sizeable number of unemployed. The other calls for bringing in 
farm labor from other areas of the country. There already is talk.of altering 
the school year to allow students to be in the fields for the entire harvest 


season. 
Merced Sun-Star, 3/18/6 


h 


"Heringer stated that agriculture would handle its own out-of-state recruiting 
but that since such a program was necessitated by what Congress has described 
as ‘the will of the people', all California taxpayers--not just the farmer-- 
should be willing to carry their share of the overall costs involved in replac- oa 
ing braceros with unemployed Americans and their families." Sacramento Bat&an, “L/S 
(Ed. Note: Fred Heringer is 1st Vice President of the California Farm Bureau ft 
Federation.) f 


J" 
{ 


"'.,.Even the increased number of machines will not be able to handle the tomato 
harvest, in Sacramento County or anywhere else (without braceros), Tieburg 
believes. 'My guess is that growers will have some success in recruiting domestic 
workers for this county's tomato harvest, but there will not be enough available 

to handle’ their needst, he said. ... Tieburg said his department "probably would 
approve of growers using our services in other parts of the state to recruit work- 
ers fot the tomato harvest. If this step did not solve the shortage of help, it 
probably would be possible to call on out-of-state employment departments for 
harvest help,' he added." Sacramento, Union, l/3/6h. 

(Ed. Note: Albert Ticburg is Director of the California Department of Bmployment. ) 


An example of the type of out-of-state recruiting apparently contem- 
plated recently came to light in a way not anticipated by growers and government. 
Among the noteworthy aspects of the episode reported below is that there has been 
a surplus, rather than a "shortage", of workers in cherry picking, orchard thinning, 
peaches, apricots and other crops for which additional workers were being recruit- 
ed. ‘This has existed for many years. There has never been a year since 1939 when 
there was a shortage of workers in the unionized cannery and packing operations .( Hd.) 


FARM LABOR PAMPHLET FMBARRASSES THE STATE: "A State-approved recruitment pamphlet & 
was pulled out of circulation by employment officials last week after AFL-CIO CR 
complaints that it was 'designed to defraud California's own farm workers!. 'I t 
feel horrible that we, in effect, approved it,' said Hnployment Director Albert 
Tieburg of the pamphlet, published by the Growers Harvesting Committee of Modesto, 
one of the State's major farm groups.-... Tieburg ordered that the pamphlet no 
longer be passed out at Bnployment Department offices, but denied that it.was 
anything but unintentionally 'misleading'. ‘he 'growers' group, seeking to 

recruit some 10,000 workers for Central Valley harvests, denied that it was even 
that~--but said, too, that 'we always co-operate with the Department of Employment.'" 
(San Francisco Chronicle, 5/l/6h. 


Excerpts from the pamphlet: "This bulletin is directed to those major crop 

activities where a labor shortage is expected and which provide substantial work 

opportunities for workers: Major Crops: Orchards, thin; Strawberries; Row Crops, 
_ thin and hoe; Cherries; Bushberries; Apricots; Peaches; 22 .6tC. 

"How to Get There: For residents of California, 
Highway 99 is the route through the heart of the Northern San Joaquin Valley.... 
Highway 66 from Kingman, Arizona, connects with 66 at Barstow and with 9? at 
Bakersfield.... Highway 60 and 70 from Phoenix, Arizona enters the State at 
Blythe and connects with Highway 99 at Indio.... Applicants for work must, of 
course, furnish their own transportation. 

"Work Opportunities: During the harvesting season, 
there is little or no rain, which means practically no stoppage of work. In 
addition to harvesting, considerable labor is necessary for loading and unloading 
of trucks and other similar work. ... Work is also available for men and women 
in canneries and packing plants. 


"Pay: The Northern San Joaquin Valley is one of the highest 
farm wage areas in the United States. Actual experience over a period of several 
years has shown that in the higher wage crops competent adult workers who will apply 
tmmemselves can earn up to $25 for a full day's work. ... The work generally. is not 
difficult, but it follows that a person who will do his best will earn more than 
those who do not." 


Fkeerpts from a letter by Thomas Pitts to Governor Brown concerning this pamphlet: 
"There is nothing about this growers' information bulletin that is at all sur- 
prising to us. This is exactly the line we predicted would be taken.... What does 
strike us as incredible, however, is that the California Department of Employment, 
and implicitly the U.S. Department of Labor, could have sanctioned this extravagantly 
erroneous and misleading document for distribution through the state-federal employ- 
ment agencies. Had the growers circulated this document independently, we believe 
the Labor Commissioner should have instituted proceedings against the responsible 
‘parties under Sections 970-2 of the Labor Code. .«.. Although a gross case of soli- 
citing employees by nisrepresentation is abundantly evident.in this instance, the 
fact that the state agency concerned gave its blessing to this.,document would appear 
to take the growers off the hook from a: legal, if not a moral, standpoint. ,».. In 
our view, theDepartment has never more clearly been a willing and culpable party 

to amundertaking destined to defraud’California's own farm workers as well as those 
who will be beguiled from distant places." 


"\ ripping labor attack chargin g California agriculture with efforts to attract 

unemployed out-of-state workers as replacements for Mexican braceros:'in seasonal 
farm work is regarded by observers as a smokescreen aimed at covering the!unions! 
inability to provide necessary manpower, despite their outcry against field hands 


from south of the border." Petaluma. Argus Courier, /2h,/6b. 


"California growers will have to provide good wages, good working conditions and 
family housing if they hope to attract migrant farm workers from Texas to replace 
the braceros. This blunt warning came from Henry ‘LeBlanc, chief of farm placement 
for the Texas Employment Commission, speaking at-a picketed'meeting of the San 
Joaquin Valley Agricultural Labor Bureau yesterday afternoon. “'I would like to 
point.out, gentlemen, that Texas workers may’ accept jobs in California, but in the 
event that the jobs are not satisfactory to them in working conditions and earnings, 
the workers from Texas don't stay around and argue the point, they simply move on.! 
Eighteen pickets, members of the Tulare Citizens Federation and headed by Mrs. Violet 
Rotan; made a token and orderly appearance on the sidéwalk outside the Fresno Hacienda 
Motel before the meeting started, carrying signs which read: 'Give usidecent wages 
and you will have enough workerst. 'Let's use California unemployed, «not :out-of~ 
state :-workers!, 'Don't create another Grapes of Wrath!. Mrs. Rotan said: the feder- 
ation includes members of AWOC, the California Agricultural Workers Union and ! just 
citizens!. 'We don't need out-of-state workers', she commented. "They: have plenty 
in the State of California. Right now you can make more on welfare than you can 
make in wages as farm workers.' Joseph Brosmer, the labor bureau manager; called 
the picketing 'a dramatic-display of unsound leadership by these organizations! ." 
Fresno Bee, ):/17/6h. 


"Tt. is our contention that it is not a valid conclusion to say that doubling the 
wage or tripling, the wage level would create greater job opportunity for a labor 
force-for seasonal work California is recorded: by the department of labor as 
‘paying the highest farm wages in the nation. ... With the above motivation in the 
wage field, along with related programs, we in California believe that.we.can draw 
a work force to California is such a work force is available." © (Dixon,;: Tribune, 
1/23/64, article by Fred Heringer) 


An episode from the opposite side of the continent gives us a preview 
of what we may expect in California as growers carry out "intensive" efforts 
to recruit workers at substandard wages. (Ed. note) 


"From our friends in the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association we have 
received a release that echoes some of our own problems. Southern Florida 

is suffering from a drastic shortage of farm workers to harvest their big 

crop of vegetables. To meet the situation, the Florida State Hmployment 
Service did the following things: 

1. Radio sP°t announcements and TV coverage publicizhg the urgent need for 
farm workers. 

2. Newspaper publicity concerning farm labor demands, including negro papers. 
2. Handbills distributed in residential areas where farm workers live. 

lh. . Transportation praeaed by employers on a regular basis from day-haul 
pick-up points to the farm. 

5. Personal contacts by appropriate local office staff members with leaders 
of the farm labor groups in the community to solicit assistance in recruiting. 
6. Personal contacts by appropriate local office staff members with schools 
to organize supervised youth placement programs. 

The sad part of this Story is the total result of all this effort: 'So far, 
all reports indicate that these efforts have produced only few additional 
workers and disappointing results in meeting this emergency.' All we can say 
is our friends in Florida is, 'Roll over, brother, we have the same problem, 
but we haven't felt the same shock yet.!" (California Farmer, 4/.8/6h. 


This story was reported slightly differently by George Ballis, whose 
weekly labor. paper probably carries more material on farm labor than any 
other in the country. (Ed. note) 


WAR ON POVERTY....I1BJ OKS 60 CENTS AN HOUR. "Newest wrinkle in the how-to- 
kick-a-man-when-he!s-down policy took place in Florida. Last July, the U.S. 
Department of Labor established 95 cents an hour as the minimum wage Florida 
growers must offer to domestic workers if they desired to import workers 

from the West Indies. A lousy wage, but a step in the right direction. The 
Florida growers screamed. Florida's Democratic Senator George Smathers...put 
on the pressure. ‘The result was predictable. In October the wage order was 
rescinded. The labor department surrendered. Wages returned to 60 and 70 
cents an hour. Hearings were held. By January 15, two hearings and reams 

of statements had been pushed through the mill. ‘The October surrender was 
due to run out February 15... On February 14, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
announced the surrender would remain in effect until April 15...while the 
department experts studied some more. and while the experts study, farm 
workers in Florida, both local and foreign, are being forced to work for 
sub-starvation wages of 60 and 70 cents. It is just a coincidence that the 
peak seasonal employment in the Florida fruit and vegetable crops runs from 
November to March. If the Johnson Administration gathers ‘courage! to issue 
a wage order on April 15, the action will be of little force and effect. 

Most of the farm work will have been done." (Valley Labor Citizen, Fresno, 3/27) 


"EB. James Houseberg, assistant manager of the Grower Shipper Vegetable assoc- 
iation, was guest speaker at the Salinas Optimist club meeting held Friday 
noon at the Italian Villa. ... Houseberg declared that replacements from our 
own unemployed groups are not practical because the stoop labor just won! t 
appeal even at higher wages. Since the farm labor is seasonal--moving families 
in--and hoping that good workers can be developed, presents serious welfare 
problems, school expansion demands, and other economic and social pressures on 
the community." (Salinas Californian, )/27/6)) 


Don't spend any money on wreaths for the funeral of the bracero 
system yet. While the growers themselves are on record against extending 
the system, there are others who have reasons for extending it. Every thing 
is beginning to point toward a concerted effort to extend the system, once 
again, after some of the wavering politicoes are taken off the hook by the 
November elections. (Ed. note) 


"Edward F. Hayes, general manager of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association... 
denied there Was any difference of opinion between farm labor groups and Ccn- 
gressman Pat Martin over asking an extension of the Bracero Law. He declared 
that farm groups and Martin are in agreement that the Bracero Law extension 
will be asked jn Congress after the elections." (Brawley News) 


"A Justice Department official has-warned Congress that an increased number of 
illegal entries from Mexico will result if the Mexican farm labor program is 
discontinued. R.F, Farrell, head of the US Naturalization and Immigration 
Service...warned that if the bracero program expires and other procedures for 
importing Mexican farm labor under the regular Immigration and Naturalization 
Act are not used, there will be a serious enforcement problem along the U.S. 
Mexican border. Farrell predicted that...his Border Patrol forces expect to 
pick up 0,000 deportable Mexican aliens in fiscal 196) and 45,000 in 1965. 
Last year, the number of illegal entries. from Mexico totalled 32,568, the 
highest since 1958, he added." (San Diego Union, 5/1/6l) 


"Although the bracero program is in the wind-up stage--due to end December 31-- 
'we are_not in a position to be sure.about it!, declared Labor Secretary W. 
Willard Wirtz.... He is not certain the Labor Department will be able to find 
bracero replacements without an increase in President Johnson's budget." 


(Dixon Tribune, ),/9/6)) 


"tAmericans don't do stoop labor!, Supervisor Edward R. McDonald asserted. ' They 
are. not physically able to do it.' .McDonald predicted that the Congress will 
realize this eventually and reinstate the bracero program....'" (San Mateo Times, 


L7976h). 


"If we throw the load of obtaining domestic labor on the shoulders of the Farm. 
Placement Service we concede that they would have to greatly expand their 
personnel. Unfortunately, it takes almost two years to train a new man into 

this job. Why the hell didn't people like the Secretary of Labor think of these 
things before they so eagerly ganged up to kick the bracero program in the head?" 
(California Farmer, )/18/6)) 


"There is a faint glimmer of hope--and it can be described only in such fashion-- 
that Congress, under almost miracle political circumstances, might be persuaded 
to .extend the Mexican-bracero labor importation program beyond its present ex- 
piration date of December 31st. The impetus for such a plan is not coming from 
California, but some other states which have been dependent upon the braceros. 
for labor supplies in past years. As expressed by a California member of con- ’ 
gress. sympathetic to the labor problems of . California producers, it looks like 
it will take a'year,-possibly two.before it can be determined whether the grow- 
ers can get enough domestic workers to harvest the state's fruits and vegetables. 
Naturally, a shortage of such production would affect the labor supply with 
rising costs to the eastern housewife who might just be tempted to sit down and 
write her congressman a letter about the subject and ask how come?" 

(Sacramento. Bee, -5/3/6)) 


But ‘the editorial on the following page deftly puts most of the. sqind and 
fury into perspective. Why all the shouting? Who is kidding whom? There ae ae 
(Ed. note) 


QUERY TO ‘GOVERNOR BROWN--WHERE IS THE PHaSE-OUT?- 


"Last year, when the question of ending the bracero program was before 
Congress, Governor Brown, Director of Employment Al Tieburg and Congressman "Bizz" 
Johnson, among others, argued for a one-year extension of the program on the grounds 
that time was needéd for a gradual "phase-out". 


Well, they got their one-year extension. Now, where is the phase-out? 


During the week ending April 18, a total of 110 imported Mexican workers 
were inthe Sacramento area, at the same time that there were about 13,900 enem- 
ployed workers there. In 1961 and 1962, in the equivalent weeks, there were 70 and 
80 braceros, respectively, in that area. 


On April 18 in Stockton, with about 11,200 or 11.3 per cent, of its labor 
force unemployed, there were 2,800 braceros in the asparagus fields. This was 120 
fewer than in 1962 but 110 more than in 1961. 


j To go farther south, to Riverside and San Bernardino area, where about 
18,000 people were jobless--there we find 3,170 braceros at work during the week 
ending April 8, roughly the same nunper as in previous years. 


There has been a lot of talk around Sacramento in recent months about 
the end of the bracero program, but all of it in terms of "How do we get enough 
workers for the growers next year?" ‘There has been a deafening silence on the 
question of "How do we phase out the bracero program this year?" 


For instance, farm workers normally travel from area to area for work. 
During that third week in April, there were no braceros in the Fresno area, but 
there were about 1,300 jobless workers there. Why were growers permitted to bring 
thousands of braceros from the Mexican border, guaranteeing minimum earnings, hous-~ 
ing and other benefits, before being required to do the same kind of recruitment in 
Fresno? 


Furthermore, what has been done, as part of a phase-out, to demand that 
growers offer higher pay to attract American workers? The same poor pay scales 
which failed to attract enough domestic farm workers to the Sacramento and Stock- 
ton asparagus fields in 1961 have been established by the State Department of En- 
ployment .as the prevailing wage this year! 


Domestic workers will not come out to replace the braceros in the fields 
as long as the wage is at the depressed level created by the use of braceros. 
Growers are not going to raise wages as long as the government grants them an ample 
supply of workers from Mexico at $1. an hour. 


Were our state and federal officials sincere when they pleaded last year 
for one more extension of the bracero program, to permit a phase-out? If they were, 
then it is high time that they start putting the phase-out into operation. 


If they don't-put it into operation, and if those of us who are inter- 
ested in the fate of farm labor permit ourselves to be beguiled by conferences, 
hearings, and fine talk about "next year", then it is certain that these same 
officials and the growers will descend upon Washington soon to saddle the damnable 
Mexican National import program upon the back of American farm labor for another 
many years." 

(reprinted, in full, from the Inland Empire Labor Review, May 196.) 


AL. 


While the growers publicly state that they are doing and will do everything 
possible to find replacements for the braceros, they tell their own readers in the 
California Farmer, April hy a slightly different story which is reprinted below. 


: "NOBODY WANTS TO COME TO CALIFORNIA°~- TO WORK ~~ by Don Razee. 
nlf you are counting on.recruiting farm labor from outside the State to fill; 


the bracero gap, forget it. Farm placement officials af the State Department of 
Employment went to Tucson in early February to a national farm labor meeting. On hand 


for the meeting were 250 pepartment of mployment officials from 8 states. In addi- 
tion there were 150 interested parties representing growers, processors and commodity 
groups. Purpose of the conference was to work out this summer's program as to the 
supply and demand of farm workers. Surplus labor states sat down with the shortage 
states. As a result of this meeting California can expect very little. If we are 
to recruit workers for farm jobs in California it will have to be done with the people 
already in the State. 

"The surplus areas were Puerto Rico listing 14,000 workers available for out- 
side agricultural work in the United States; Mississippi listed 6500; Alabama, }300; 
Louisiana, 5500; Kentucky, 100; Texas, 2,000; and Missouri, 2500. ‘That's a total of 
75,200 surplus agricultural workers. How many can California hope to recruit? Less 
than 500% ‘The workers listed by the various states will leave home to take agricul- 
tur,l work in areas of shortage, but almost all are available with qualifications. 

nThe California delegation met with their co-workers from Mississippi with 
the idea of signing up those 6500 surplus workers for a summer in California. ‘The 
Cakifornia delegation held out firm orders for over 8000 seasonal farm workers. 
When the conference ended Mississippi could come up with a firm offer of only 125 
single workers who would actually be available for employment this summer in the 
golden State. So what's with the other so-called suzplts ag workers from Mississippi? 
They all come with strings attached that are difficult, if not impossible, to cut. 

Most of these workers either own a small acreage themselves or share crop a 
piece of land in Mississippi. They are available only for limited travel, such as to 
neighboring states and for limited periods of time. They like to grab two weeks of 
cherry picking in Michigan because this harvest comes at a time when there is a lull 
in farming activities or other work in Mississippi. They like to run back to Michigan 
or Wisconsin for a short pickle-picking stint in the fall for the same reason--it works 
into their farming at home. Most of these workers have a set pattern developed through 
the years. They go back to the same area, and in most cases back to the same farm, in 
Michigan or Wisconsin every year. They do not relish the thought of going to a strange 
state to work for a strange employer on a strange crop where their income potential is 
uncertain. 

he general pattern is for a group of 10 or 15 workers to work as a crew. The 
crew leader, who usually owns a truck, makes arrangements in advance. He keeps in 
tontact with prospective employers so he knows exactly when it is time to leave home. 
When they arrive, employment is waiting. The truck itself is part of the package. It 
is first used to haul all or part of the crew to and from the job, and this is one rea- 
son they don't like to get too far from home. Once on the job, the truck is used to 
haul the produce from the farm to the processor. The truck owner acts as a teamster 
and is not interested in any job not requiring his truck. The truck is the money-making 
item. The type of equipment offered by these crews is generally not satisfactory for 
California. It is light, usually a pickup with’a flat bed. Large quantities of our 
produce are union-hauled from the farm to the processor. Many of these crews say they 
are willing to consider work only in states where the Teamsters do not have farm produce 
hauling tied to a contract. This leaves California out in the cold in most cases. 

"What about the 125 who indicated a willingness to come to California with no 
conditions and no strings? So far the State Department of Employment has not placed’ 
them, but at this writing it is fair to say there really hasn't been enough time or 
effort put into placing these workers to be concerned. But when growers are approached 
and asked if they are interested, they ask some interesting questions. They want to 
know what it will cost to bring workers out here. ‘The Mississippi group demands trans- 
portation out and back.at a rate of one cent per mile per worker. ‘This means a grower 
has $50 or more per worker invested before the man leaves Mississippi. This is not a 
major problem, but at least most people would like to see the worker before investing 
money. 


4, contd. 

"In California, we expect our farm workers to be efficient. Growers wonder 
if the southern work out-put is geared to California output? Will these workers, 
who, for the most part represent the minority groups, assimilate into the community? 
Is it wise to bring in workers from these minorities when California's chief unem- 
ployment lies within these groups already living in the State? If thesreworkers come 
out as singles, will they get homesick and demand return passage before work is com- 
pleted? What about focd requirements? Will these imported southern workers want , 
grits while Mexican Americans want enchiladas and domestic Americans want hamburgers? 
Assuming the discrimination pot continues to boil, can the three groups be housed’ * 
together, or. will separate units be necessary? Will it be practical to try to place 
a while foreman over the other two groups, or vica versa? Will it be possible. for 
a California foreman to get the maximum work out of these imported southern: workers 
and still maintain a good employee and employer relationship? ‘hese are questions 
agriculture. in general in our State has hot had to answer in the past. ; They may be 
of utmost importance in the years ahead. 

"Texas listed )2,000 suprlus workers available for-agriculture, but none of 
these are extras available to California. The bulk of this Texas pool goes to sugar 
beet fields in Colorad, Utah and Idaho. Here the same pattern was uncovered as in 
Mississippi. These workers have gone back to the same growers each year. These 
workers sa up in the spring and thin. They then rush back home to tend their own 
farming and return to the same ranch to harvest. And again that all-important truck 
enters the picture. A deal is worked to haul the beets from the field to the factory 


average wage for 

nNot only 
side benefits. We're dead on housing before we start. 

Missouri, and other surplus states often sign up to work any state except California 
because we have little family housing. In many of these cases, they can't hack it 

if the man works alone. He needs the help of the entire family. State Department of 
Employment records show that the‘average family of five in California has bwo members 
working. Workers poiht out that this is not enough. California has laws prohibiting 
junior members of the family from climbing ladders, 1ffting heavy loads and, of course, 
they must stay off machinery. Other states are not encumbered with. such trivia and as 
a result have much to offer the family that wnats to work together. 

"another thing California runs into head on could be classed as good worker 
relations. Work crews in many other states are small with four, five, or six families 
making up the entire force. ‘These small crews go back to the same cherry faymer each 
year where they are welcomed back as family friends. They are welcomed into clean 
family housing as good, and in many cases better, than anything available in Calif- 
ornia. The grower caters to their needs for the short period they are with him in 
a way California large growers never dream of. It is customary for the grower or 
his wife to pick up the needs of the working crew. If a worker's child gets sick, 
the grower takes him to the doctor. Transportation to church on Sunday is common 
at the grower's expense. A child's birthday is recognized with a cake and ice cream. 
And usually, there is a party for the entire crew at the end of the season. Growers 
in other states have found this is a good way to get and keep good workers. Californ 
nia is not going to hire these crews away, not even by offering a few cents more. pér 
hour. 

"Tt would seem that very little would be accomplished if California did de- 
cide to go back and actively compete for workers already committed to other areas. ~ 
If these workers are actually needed in these other areas, all bidding for their 
services could do would be to add to the spiral. at the end of the recruiting con- 
ference, the most California eculd count on was 500 workers who would agree to come 
to California under any circumstances. Less than 200...with no strings attached." 


SPECIAL INSERT 
NEW- STRANGERS IN OUR FIELDS 


While the controversy is raging over 'shortages' and alternatives, some 
eonerete steps are being taken. Not in the form of increased wages and improved 
working conditions, but in the form of new recruitment efforts. There are new 
strangers in our fields, and Some of these are described below. 


TI. Puerto Ricans. 


; from 

(Exclusive to FARM LABOR, /Santa Maria). At least 130 Puerto Rican men 
are working today in the strawberry fields of the Santa Maria Valley, side by side — 
with the’ braceros. ‘The two groups share much in common: -both are Spanish-speaking 
men, separated from their families, working for low wages, putting in long hours, 
trying to earn enough to take some back home. 


i Tn an interview on May 16th, two of the Puerto Ricans talked with our re-_ 
porte. and revealed that they have many of the traditional complaints of. old-style 
braceros, including: ( eh 

2%, in Puerto Rico, they were not pushed to work as hard as they are here; 

2, in Puerto Rico, they never worked on Sundays and usually not on Satur- 
days, but here they must work on both these, days; 

3. in Puerto Rico they could make more money by working together in family 
groups, whereas here they must work alone (most of these men are married) ; 

sx: many. are sick, from eating new kinds of food such as boiled fish and ham, 
but they do not know how to get to a doctor; 

5. they are not allowed to leave the camp at night; "it's like being a 
prisoner", one said, 


The spokesman for the Puerto’ Rican group said many of them are ready to go 
home, but they cannot do this because of the cost’ of transportation. Rider No. 1 
to Master Agreement No. 71 between the Valley Farm Housing Association and"Several 
Agricultural Workers" outlines the transportation agreement made: 

4. The Employer shall arrange for and procure transportation for the Worker 
from the point of departure in Puerto Rico to the work location. Ont of the amount 
of $31.00, which is the cost of the round trip airflight transportation from Puerto 
Rico to’ California, the Employer shall advance to the Worker the sum of $130.00 to 
cover the transportaticn cost on a chartered plane from San Juan to California. The 
difference of $18.00 is the estimated cost of transportation of the Worker as a 
regular passanger on the returm trip from California to Puerto Rico. It is hereby 
agreed that as soon as the Worker starts: to work, the Employer shall commence to 
collect from the Worker the sum of $65.00 which represents 50% of the amount. advanced 
for the transportation ticket from San Juan to California. 

B. The Worker authorizes the Employer to make deducticns from his earnings 
and credit the same against the $65.00. If the Worker earns $25.00 or more in any 
week, the Employer shall deduct $5.00 from the first $25.CO earned in such week and 
an additional $2-00 from each additional $5.00:in such week. 

CG... Under any of the following conditions, the transportation cost shall be 
allocated as set forth hereinbelow: 

1, Tf the Worker continues to work with the Employer up to a total period 
of four () months, the Employer shall bear the sum of $130.00 (transportation ad- 
vanced for the San Juan-California trip), out of the $31.00 which represents the 
total cost of the round trip airflight transportation and shall refund to the Worker 
‘the amount of $65.CO deducted from his wages under Paragraph B above, ‘The. Employer 
shall also pay to the Worker the amount of $54.00 in the form of a transportation 
cash bonus which, added to the said $65 .00,. totals $119.00 to be received by the 
worker. yea 
.\ (Rd. note: 2. and 3. state that for six months! work, the Worker shall be 
given $95.00 plus the $65.00 refund, and for eight months! work; he shall receive 
$180.00 plus the $65.00 refund.) 


h. If the Worker works for the Employer for a period less than four (1) 
months, he shall bear $65.00 out of the $130.00 (San Juan-California trip) and the 
Hinployer shall be relieved from refunding to the worker the partial transportation 
cost of $65.00 deducted from his wages or any part thereof that may have been 
deducted from such wages. 

This excerpt from the. Workers! contract states, in brief, na any worker who leaves 
before completing eight (8) months! work must bear all or part of his own return trip 
to Puerto Rico. Hence, few of the men can afford to.leave their jobs with the Valley 
Farm Housing Association of Santa Maria. But there is one other interesting feature 
in this contract, namely that the Agreement lasts for six (6) months and may, if the 
employer desires, be continued. We quote from Part I, Paragraph B of eciaiense I of 
the Work Agreement: 

"This Agreement shall be and continue in full force and effect to a _ term 
of six (6) months counting from the date of its approval by the Secretary of Labor 
and thereafter as long as the Bmployer shall continue to utilize the services of 
the Worker..." 


The Puerto Rican workers are being paid $1.00 an hour. Most of their work 
has been in strawberries so far, but they have also worked in cauliflower and celery, 
Local farm workers interviewed state that the "prevailing wage" in these crops, this 
season, is from $1.05 to $1.10 per hour. Thus, these workers are effectively. under- 
cutting the local wage structure. The parallels to the traditional bracero program 
become readily apparent. 


As a final tragicomic touch, the Secretary of Labor of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico added a bit of unintended humor. Hach man is given a pink cardboard 
envelope in which to carry his contract. On the ottside of the pink envelope is a 
message from the Secretary addressed to "Amigo". It explains that the government 
is not responsible for what may happen to "Amigo" in the States, since the worker 
has himself chosen to. make the trip, voluntarily, of his ow free will. The message 
continues, using the familiar forms with which the Spanish speaking address children 
and servants, to say that "Amigo" made this decision "like the free man that you are". 
By Our Correspondent. H.R. 


II. Mississippians. 

From the Salinas Californian, May lh, we learn that "The:Garin Company, 
a major Salinas Valley produce grower-shipper, has reached back to the state of 
Mississippi to recruit a portion of its field labor force on an experimental basis. 

"Forty-six Negro field hands from the Mississippi delta towns of Meridian, 
Jackson, Hazelhurst and Natchez are harvesting and packing Salinas Valley lettice . 
today. ; 
‘Their importation by the Garin Company marks the first time a local produce 
_firm has recruited workers from east of the Mississippi river. ‘We need the people 
and we have to get them somewhere,' Garin Company President William O. Garin cores 
today. We! re sure not going to get them from Washington, D.C. 
" John McCarthy of the Garin Company who, with Jerry Soule,. screened they 
company's new work force, said that all of the men are experienced agricultural : 
workers. They have, he said, harvested crops in states other than Mississippi, 
such as Florida and Wisconsin. None of them has ever worked in lettuce before. . 
All were unemployed when the’ Garin Company hired them. ‘The 6. men were chosen’ : 
from among 150 interviewed by the company. All but three or four of them are 
single...and most are between the ages-of 20 and 35. McCarthy said that he and 
Soule received 'excellent co-operation’ from Mississippi's Employment Securities. 
Commission..... The peEeny also worked through the. California State Department 
of Employment. |. 
"MeCarthy emphasized. that: ‘the company's. new recruiting program was tptrictly 


ee ee and he said that another comparable experiment. with sdigiey ice front 
te - : 


The Salinas Californian of May 7 goes on with the story: 

"The new, all-Negro crew is one of the most highly publicized and closely 
watched ‘experiments in the history of farm labor in the Salinas Valley. ... If 
the experiment proves. out--and it's too early to astertain whether it will-- 
California growers may be on their way to solving the farm labor problem with 
which the termination of the bracero program...confronts: them. 

Warin's Mississippi crew is green. It:hasn't quite got the feel of lettuce 
harvesting yet. A bracero crew of 2 men worked in the same field near it and was 
packing lettuce about twice as fast. But the bracero crew had experience. ‘It's 
about like any other crew,! field foreman Joe Brooks said. \'Some of them are good 
workers and some aren't so good!. 

The crew arose at 5:30 a.m. and went to work an hour and a half later. 
Weather permitting, it could keep working until dark. ‘We have plenty of lettuce!', 
Brooks said. ‘The Garin company is paying the new men a guaranteed wage of $1.05 
an hour. They are charg®i $1.75 a day for room and board at the company's McFadden 
road labor camp, the same rate charged the braceros. By terms of their work agree- 
ment, the men aré to stay on the job for three months. For each man who sticks it 
out, there is a bonus of a bus ticket back to Mississippi. 

“arin said that his company is not considering the imminent importation of 
other workers from other states, because 'we want to wait until these prove out. 
We're not going to leap into another $2,000 worth of bus fares right away". 

“Although several members of the Garin company's new crew have wandered about 
Salinas after work--just like the braceros--there's a difference. 'These boys 
aren't like braceros', John McCarthy of the Garin company said. 'They're American 
citizens'!, and they can stay as long as they like. This brings up the problem of 
farm labor housing for married men. ‘And no one knows quite what to do about that." 


IIT. Welfare Recipients. 


Developing crews»of welfare recipient farm workers is still in the planning 
stage in most areas; one of the more audacious is being planned in Fresno County 
involving the children of welfare recipients. This is described in the April oe 
Fresno Guides 

"i Youth Works Corps--comprised of some 60 youngsters between the ages of 
16 to. 18 who will spend their summer vacation working in agriculture to earn money 
for their’ education--will likely be st up by Fresno County. 

Welfare Director Reed Clegg explained the proposal to the board and pointed 
out some of its ramifications: Children whose parents are on welfare aid will be 
able to take part in the work corps. Clegg said also that the youths must want to 
continue their education. The welfare department will begin screening applicants 
next month, if the program is approved by the state. When the program goes’ into 
effect on June 15, the 60 youths will be divided up into four crews: of 15 each. 
They will be transported by bus to east Fresno County farms and will be employed 
in various phases of agriculture work, including working in packing sheds. ‘The 
students will be paid $1.10 an hour and will work eight hours a day, six Rays a 
WEEK. sie 

The welfare director emphasized that the program aie’ the first year will 
be limited to youths of families which are receiving welfare aid, but. that it 


““Yeould be expanded in future years. He said that the program should help with the 


‘drop-out! school problem. Clegg said that a youth taking part in the program can 
accumulate savings to use for his further education. If the youth does not return 
to school, Clegg said, the money he has earnéd will be subtracted from the parents! 
welfare check. (Biphasis Tadded, SDs) sas PDR NGL Bhs RPS ie 
“~~~ Clegg said that the program for ee the youths has been worked out with 
the state employment office, the farm advisors office, the Fresno County Farm 
Bureau and the east-side farmers who will employ the youths." 
(Ed. note: George Ballis reminds us that if-this is an attempt to peerne replace- 
ments for braceros, it is doomed to failure: there are no braceros used on east- 
side farms where all the youth will be working.) 


Alameda County, however, has already taken definitive steps to fill the 
bracero gap with welfare recipients. In an interview with Alice Jaccoby, head 
of the Alameda County Welfare Rights Committee , we learned that 700 families 
on Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AB 59) had received letters from 
the County Welfare on May 1) informing them that their May 16th checks were 
bein withheld "pending availability for farm labor". 


‘This action is preceded by several avavantaaiy ones. The Oakland Tribune 
in'a recent story attributed the following statement to William Rainey, Deputy 
Director of the Alameda County Welfare Department: that we should be able to 
meet most of the farm labor needs in this area through welfare recipients. 
Another‘article in the Tribune said that 80 welfare recipients had been ordered 
to report for work picking strawberries. There were 1,0 jobs available.’ When 
fewer than 0 men appeared at the shape-up, 50 of the 80 who had been ordered 
to work were taken off of welfare. But now, in the latest move, 700 families 
have received letters. 


Picketing of the County Welfare Department is scheduled for Thursday, May 

‘21 by the Welfare Rights Commission, which consists of welfare families and inter- 
ested citizens in Alameda County. ‘The picketing is to protest three concrete 
grievances: first, abuse of due process, as evidenced by the notes sent to the 
700 families. Second, the fact that recipients are being forced to do farm work 
and will be required to work 7 days a week. Miss Jaccoby calls this "an act of 
peonage" and notes that if the men are required to do farm work 7 days a week, 

they will have no time to continue looking for jobs for which they are qualified: 
She also expressed concern about the fact that the recipients themselves have 
nothing to say about the farm wages being paid. Third, the fact that wages and 
working conditions in farm labor are, she was surprised to find, "substandard". 

If welfare recipients are going to be forced to do farm work, then growers should 
be obliged to pay living wages and provide decent working conditions for workers, 
the Welfare Rights Committee. believes. Welfare farm workers are required to pay 
their transportation from shape-up to the field; they are charged for meals during 
the day, and must pay for the water they drink in the fields. 


Members of the Welfare Rights Committee note that the welfare payments 
currently being made to families in Alameda County are theminimum subsistence 
level income required to keep a family of specified size fed, clothed and housed. 
But, they point out, wages in farm labor appear to (TARE 205 t even lower than the 
welfare payments. This paradox was explained kodak bi Chronicle broke the 
story, interviewing William Rainey. Mr. Rainey explained that this is a means for 
small families to earn more than they would on welfare (aFDC check for family of 
3 is $162 per month). A final interesting twist also came out in the Chronicle 
story. Apparently, if families earn less doing farm work, then they continue to 
draw partial welfare: ‘their farm income is supplemented. This means;* says:Peter 
Franck of the Welfare Rights Committee, "...the county has made a deal with growers 
to supply them cheap workers under (enforced slave labor conditions',." 


IV. Mothers and Children 


A final source of labor, which may even lead to replacement of the crew 
leader is being planned in Richmond, California. In the May 6 Richmond Independent; 
we learn that: "The State Department of Employment cpened its Farm Labor Office. in 
Richmond this week to recruit workers for the area's bracero-less growers. ‘The 
office...wili be headed by...Percy L. Jones (who) said that minimum guarantees of 
at least $1 an hour for minors and women doing farm work were expected to ease 

__ recruiting. problems here. He said that he has talked with mothers who expect to 

'. take. their-children into the fields’this summer to pick up éXtra monky.. Jones 
pointed out that such work would benefit the grower because of the mothers! super- 
vision and benefit the family...by giving the youngsters a chance to work with their 


{ 


mothers.’ The farm labor field is a Taiewes changing one, Jones said." ~ 


Every four weeks, Henry Anderson, Chairman 
of Citizens for Farm Labor, presents a 
commentary on KPFA -- Berkeley's unusual 
listener-supported FM station. The follow- 
ing commentary was broadcast on March 6th 
and 7th. Abundant evidence to support some 
ideas put forth in the following speech are 
scattered throughout this May issue of 

FARM LABOR. 


JUST THE FACTS, MA'M 


One out of my three listeners tells me that by now I have said all there is 
to say about agricultural labor, and that I should start commenting on other issues. 
To tell the truth, I have thought that you could never really say all there is to say 
about agricultural labor -- that is, as long as it is worthwhile saying anything 
about anything -- and that in commenting on farm labor, I was in a real sense 
commenting on a great many other things: practically all the things that are wrong 
with our kind of social order -- the cupidity, and stupidity, the hypocrisy, and 
hedonism, the indifference to everything outside the tiny orbit of our immediate lives. 
I have also thought that in commenting on farm labor I was commenting on practically 
all the values which are worth preserving and expanding: civil rights, civil liberties, 
social justice, decency in the relationships between man and man. So, I'm going to 
reject this first form of advice, and for another month at least go on commenting in 
the same old way. 


Another third of my listeners -- a different one out of the three -- tells 
me that these commentaries are too emotional, and that what is needed is a factual 
description of where things stand now in agricultural labor in California. This 
suggestion I accept. In whet follows, as you will see, I intend to talk without 
fervor or feeling. Just the facts. 


One fact is that the Council of California Growers claims that it is 
bowing to the public will, and accepts the termination of the bracero system as of the 
end of this year. 


Another fact is that two months ago, Citizens for Farm Labor sent an open 
letter to Governor Brown suggesting that the rational way to anticipate the ending 
of the bracero system was for him to put agricultural labor problems before the 
legislature now in session. The Governor put forty-odd items before the legislature -- 
including controls on the sugar content of grapes, but nothing at all about controls 
on the conditions of the workers who harvest grapes. 


This, then, is the fact: the best minds in the industry of agriculture, 
and the Administration of the State of California, are at this moment grappling with 
the problem of recruiting 60,000 new farm workers -- the number of braceros who will 
have to be replaced -- under the same conditions of employment which now exist. 
Namely, One-third the wage scale of other industries, when there is work, which is 
about one-third of the time in agriculture; no unemployment insurance; no sick leave, 
vacations, pensions, health plans, or other fringe benefits; no grievance procedures , 
worker representatives or unions; not even a place for workers to go to the toilet or 
wash their hands. 


You can appreciate that government and growers have taken on a stern task, 
trying to fill 60,000 jobs which offer conditions like this. But, do not underestimate 
the ingenuity of the minds which have been turned to this task. Here are the facts, 
the madorned facts, on the solutions which have been advanced to date. 
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1. Eric Thor, the eminent agricultural economist from the Giannini 
Foundation of the University of California, looks forward to importing Negroes from 
the Mississippi delta. He predicts that this will create serious race relations 
problems in California, but he tells us that is one of the prices we will have to 
pay for termination of the bracero system. He also warns us that welfare costs will 
increase enormously, since, unlike braceros, we can't ship Southern Negroes back where 
they came from when we don't want them any longer. 


2. Persons in the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
look forward to letting increased numbers of "green carders" into the country. "Green 
carders" are Mexican Nationals admitted under visa to fill so-called labor "shortages." 
In essential respects, this system is like the bracero system all over again, but 
without even the paper protections which braceros are supposed to receive. 


3. County boards of supervisors are looking forward to filling farm jobs 
by issuing "work or starve” orders to persons on social welfare programs. Since 
families in farm labor make less than those on welfare rolls, such orders will mean 
something of a hardship to the recipients. But this method -- which was used with 
great success in the 1930's -- is highly effective in keeping agricultural wages at 
levels which growers want to pay. 


h. In addition to the above solutions, the Council of California Growers 
looks forward to rounding up "functional illiterates” and hard-core‘unemployables in 
urban slums; for work in agriculture. This technique assumes 4 continuing severe 
unemployment problem, and the continuing inability of our society to' cope constructively 
with the march of automation--- certainly s reasonable assumption. 


5. Thomas L. Pitts, the head of the California Labor Federation,’ says the 
program of the Council of California Growers seems "rather commendable." 


6. Albert Tieburg, Director of the California Department of Employment, 
tells us that his agency is going to redoublé its”efforts to coax high school and 
junior high school students into the fields. The Farm Placement Service induced 
18,000 children into agriculture last summer -- child labor laws, of course, do not 
apply. These children earned an average of $120 for their summer's efforts -- some- 
where between 25 and 50 cents an hour. 


7. Governor Brown himself has advanced the latest and most intriguing 
proposal to fill what is being called the "bracero gap." You know -- sounds like 
"missile gap" -- to impress us with the gravity of the situation. Quote from the 
San Francisco Chronicle of February 25, 1964: ‘The Governor...suggested...that boys 
in trouble -- in juvenile detention centers -- might find an outlet for their energies 
in farm work." :Unquote. This is truly a bold, new look. Ordinary youths -- the 
high school and junior high school kids we talked about a moment ago --- might 
eventually become a little reluctant to keep on working for 25 - 50 cents an‘hour. 

But youths in trouble -- youths from reform schools, working under duress -- this 
is an inspiration wewould not have been daring enough to suggest. 


x* %& HE EH 


Now that the Governor has pointed the way with his proposal to solve the 
farm labor problem with reform-school labor, I am emboldened to advance a few additional 
suggestions of my own, along the same line. I offer these to the industry of 
agriculture as a public service, free of charge. ; 


First. If farm labor is good enough for juvenile delinquents, or vice versa, 
then farm labor is also good enough for adult delinquents, or vice versa. Unfortunately, 
Alcatraz is now unavailable as a source of labor, but there are still Folsom, San Quentin, 
andthe: other State prisons, not to mention county and city jails. You could probably 
Fill most of the "bracero gap" right there. Under this system you wouldn't even have 


to pay 25 - 50 cents an hour. At the present time, I believe, prison laborers are 
paid 3 cents an hour. And if they didn't like working in the fields at such wages -- 
there would always be those guards with the guns. For valuable tips on making this 
system work, we could turn to Georgia and South Carolina, which have a distinguished 
history of chain-gang labor in road construction and the like. 


Second. A major source of agricultural labor, used to good advantage in 
California during the second World War, has not yet occurred to any of the experts in 
the present crisis. I offer it as a patriotic contribution. During World War II, 
German and Italian prisoners-of-war were extensively used in California agriculture. 
Unfortunately, there are no major wars going on at the moment, so there are no pools 
of POW's comparable to those we enjoyed twenty years ago. But there is a nice little 
"prush-fire" war going on in South Vietnam, to which we have contributed so much that 
surely we are entitled to some benefits -- such as captive farm workers. There are 
problems, of course, as there are in all good ideas. The Viet Cong guerrillas who 
have been captured are probably not in the best of physical condition after they have 
been "interrogated." Furthermore, they are Communists. Nazi prisoners-of-war were 
one thing, but Communists would be quite another. I can only say, in defense of my 
plan, that the Viet Cong guerrillas would have brown skins, and, having grown rice 
most of their lives, they have demonstrated that they are able, willing, and qualified 
to do stoop labor, which it is well known people with white skins are unable, unwilling, 
and unqualified to do. 


Third. My last proposal, I will confess I also owe to a precedent established 
in World War II. As you may recall -- particularly if you are of Japanese ancestry -- 
in 1982, we put everyone of Japanese ancestry, first, second and third generations, 
into concentration camps. Large numbers of these political prisoners were subsequently 
farmed out-—-under guard, of course-—to work in California agriculture. Why couldn't 
this same basic technique be used again? ‘The only reason, obviously, is that at 
the present time we have no group of political prisoners to compare in size with the 
issei, Nisei, and Sansei of World War II. We have some Communist political prisoners, 
out there are hardly any Communists left any more, and those that we have in prison 
tend to be getting too old to be of much use in thinning sugar beets. If the other 
proposals I have advanced prove inadequate, we could fill the "bracero gap" by 
ereating a new crop of political prisoners and turning them over to California growers. 
There are, to begin with, members of the Socialist Party, the Socialist Labor Party, 
the Socialist Workers Party, and the IW. Of course, there aren't enough of them 
either -- all together, not enough for even one of the big California agricultural 
corporations. We've got to think farther afield. How about the people who read 


[eF. Stone's Weekly, or Dissent, or Liberation, or the Catholic Worker? How about 
the people who listen to KPFA? How about the people who vote for Phillip Burton? 
You may wonder how to find out who reads what, who listens to what, who votes for 


whom. I'll leave that to the technicians. I'm only suggesting policy. 


x*xX HHH HH *¥ 


There remains a different kind of approach to filling the so-called "bracero 
gap." I am reluctant to mention it at all, since it is only advanced by a handful of 
radicals and dreamers -- the kind of people who vote for Phil Burton, for example; 
the kind of people who listen to KPFA; the kind of people who read Liberation; the 
kind of people who belong to Citizens for Farm Labor. But I shall mention it in the 
interests of complete and factual reporting. This is, you recall, a purely factual 
commentary. 


The handful which propounds this final approach argues that filling a labor 
"shortage" with bizarre and exotic classes of workers -- prison labor, child labor, 
Mexican peons, hard core unemployables, people forced off relief rolls, displaced 
sharecroppers, people under duress, disadvantaged people -- that such methods , 
together with the concept underlying them all, are not only immoral, but wildly 
self-defeating. Such methods, in further depressing wages and working conditions in 
agriculture, will only aggravate the labor "shortage" they are purportedly going to cure. 
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The handful of utopians who reason along this line ask why is there this so- 
called labor "shortage" in agriculture, anyway? Why is there no labor shortage in 
steel mills, which are every bit as hot; mining, which is every bit as dusty; canning, 
which is every bit as seasonal; roofing, which is every bit as stooped; any number of 
jobs which are even more dull and repetitive than anything in agriculture? Can it 
be because government has not guaranteed these industries a labor force "at prevailing 
rates," but, on the contrary, has used its power to require employers to meet their 
proper responsibility of attracting workers under conditions of social justice and 
equity? These are the questions some fuzzy-minded idealists are asking. 


Obviously, these questions are too sensible to be heeded by anyone in the seats 
of power. But I mention them in the interests of straight. reporting, on this commentary 
which, I hope you will agree, I have drained of all fervor and kept on an impeccably 
dispassionate plane. 


Between the penultimate and ultimate paragraphs, Mr. Anderson's original script 
‘included an extended quotation from the CFL testimony prepared for Governor Brown's 
farm labor hearing on March 13. To avoid repetition, this quotation has been omitted 
here. The full testimony begins on the following page. 


Farming is pleasant as wellas 
| pie profitable 


From a postcard, Haying, circa 1900. 
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As reported on page 5 of the last issue of 
FARM LABOR, a public hearing was held in 
Sacramento, March 13, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Governor of the State of Calif- 
ornia, and John F. Henning, Undersecretary 
of Labor. CFL was among the organizations 
invited to testify. The fbllowing testimony 
has as much, mr possibly more, relevance to- 
day as it had in March. A similar tes timony 
will be presented by Anne Draper, represent- 
ing CFL, at the National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor hearings in Washington, D.C. 


TESTIMONY OF CITIZENS FOR FARM LABOR BEFORE THE GOVERNOR'S 
HEARING ON AGRICULTURAL LABOR, SACRAMENTO, MARCH 13, 1964. 


Citizens for Farm Labor is a membership organization of lawyers, labor 
representatives, students, doctors, housewives, politicians, churchmen, teachers, 
small farmers, farm workers, and citizens from many other walks of life. Our goal 
is “Equal Rights for Agricultural Workers". The following statement was approved 
by our Executive Committee, February 24, and at a membership meeting on March hk, 


It is ironic that we should all be here today, talking about a "labor 
shortage” in one particular industry, when the very agencies sponsoring this hearing 
know that unemployment is one of the gravest problems of ovr society. In the few 
minutes available to us, we want to lay bare this basic question: why a "shortage" 
in the midst of surplus? It is really a variant on another question: why poverty in 
the midst of plenty? We can only sketch some basic principles and hope there will be 
an opportunity to develop these propositions more fully in a later series of questions 
and answers. 


: Here is the first principle which needs to be recognized: there will 
always be a farm labor "shortage" as long as government guarantees to agriculture 

@ labor supply at an artificial "prevailing rate’. Government guarantees of labor 
nullify the law of supply and demand. in a free economy, whenever there is a bona 
fide shortage of any commodity (in this case, labor), the price offered for thet 
commodity will rise until sellers (in this case, workers selling their labor) match 
puyers (that is, employers of labor), and equilibrium is restored in the marketplace. 
When the government tampers with this mechanism, as it does in the farm labor market, 
disequilibrium -- the “shortage” which was supposed to be cured -- is made permanent. 
Those who are really anxious to solve the problem of farm iabor supply, therefore, 
will work to remove the government from the farm lebor market. It is the business 

of businessmen, not of government, to recruit and retain a labor supply. 


Here is a second, and closely ted, principle: there will always be a 
farm labor “shortage” as long as jovs are filled with workers who are momentarily 
disadvantaged enough to accept the wages ard working conditions which have been 


rejected by California workers as substandard. in time, disadvantaged workers grow 
familiar with American standards of economic justice, learn that agricultural employment 
falls short, and move into jobs which meet these standards, or join the ranks of the 
urban unemployed. This is whet is happening with ‘green carders" today, for example. 
And this is what will happen undér the other proposals for atypical forms of labor 
which have been suggested: high school end junior high school students; hardcore 
unemployables from the cities; Negroes imported from the South; prison labor; people 
forced off relief rolls. This is the basic question: will agricultural employment 
continue to be a “revolving door", as it has been in the past; or do we go about 
Geveloping a labor force which has a permanent commitment to the industry? 
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Here is a third fundamental principle which needs to be recogfized: it is 


families under social welfare programs. Public assistance payments, may we point out, 
are set at levels below which it is supposed to be impossible to subsist. Areas with 
"substantial unemployment" as defined by the U.S. Department of Labor include such 
agricultural areas as Fresno, San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties. 


‘The Council of California Growers wants a survey to determine how many 
farm workers are available in California. This is a numbers game, devoid of meaning. 
There is only one way to find out how many Californians will do farm work and that is 
to let the mechanisms of the labor marketplace operate. If there is a "shortage" of 
workers under existing conditions -- $1.00 an-hour, 134 days.of work a year, no fringe 
benefits, no unemployment insurance, no field sanitation, no worker representation, etc., 
--the only step is to change the terms which are offered. 


Growers say they cannot change the terms of employment because they are 
caught in a "cost-price squeeze". But in fact, there is much that could be done. 
Here is one example: A gentleman named Louis Spiller is in the audience today. He 
has developed a multi-purpose machine which would semi-mechanize the harvesting of 
many row crops: asparagus, tomatoes, cucumbers, potatoes, etc. With this machine, 
the difficulties of picking under present primitive conditions would be greatly 
reduced; productivity would be greatly increased. Tomato growers pay approximately 
$10 a ton for picking and loading. They claim they cannot possibly pay more. Wages 
and working conditions are at such a level that tomatoes are probably the most 
highly bracero-dominated crop in the State. With a machine of Spiller's type, 
growers would get their picking and loading done for $8 per ton, workers would get 
wages of $2.50 an hour under much less onerous working conditions, and there would 
be more than enough left over for fuel, depreciation, supervision, and all other 
expenses. Spiller has a patent pending, and a commitment from the Diamond 
Manufacturing Corporation of San Leandro to build a working model for $4,000. In 
quantity, the machine could no doubt be produced for less than half that amount. 
Spiller has gone to the big agricultural corporations, and the growers' associations. 
Some of these people say we must spend up to $250,000,000 to import out-of-state 
workers to harvest row crops, at the same "prevailing rates" under which employers 
and employees alike are going broke -- but nomehas given Spiller any help whatever. 


One of the questions to which we have been asked to direct our testimony 
is "effects on farmers and consumers of possible increased costs". Data :from the 
U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Labor have repeatedly shown that farm wages could 
be doubled with no more than a trifling impact on retail costs. But this whole 
question is an impertinent one. It assumes that increases in labor costs will take 
place in a vacuum. Every textbook in economics, and the history of every industry 
show that this assumption is false and that, in fact, changes in wages and working 
conditions invariably set in motion a whole series of adjustments. - Prices do not 
necessarily have to go up at all. They could quite conceivably go down, if 
agricultural employers respond to wage pressures in the way they should: by updating 
their industry. Every industry has problems -- unique, serious problems. Construction, 
garment-making, lumbering, fishing, longshoring have all recruited labor for highly 
seasonal work by organizing rationally and effectively enough to obtain a fair share 
of the national income, and to offer decent wages and working conditions. 


When government withdraws its subsidy of cheap labor from the industry of 
agriculture, the industry might come to positive grips with its problems in such ways as: 
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. Producers' cooperatives for bargaining with canners and other buyers; 


Al 
2 Consumers' cooperatives for the purchase, sharing, and even production of mechanical 
equipment, fertilizer, etc.;-- ; 

3. Coordination between ‘the labor-users in a given. crop-area; 

lh. Coordination between the labor-users in different crops in different areas; 

5 Crop insurance; 

6 Development of new products, new and hardier strains, greater diversification; 

i" Mechanization and semi-mechanization. 


Witnesses at this hearing have been asked to comment upon such matters as 
"housing and transportation". It is vital that these be kept in perspective. Under 
existing. circumstances, one might support housing measures , free clinics, and the like, 
on the humanitarian ground that agricultural workers cannot afford their own housing, 
their own child care or medical care. But what is needed is not to change the -peripheries 
but to change the central circumstances which prevent agricultural workers from providing 
for themselves. A program which proposes to fill the so-called "bracero gap’ with 
subsidies of housing, medical care, and the like, is foredoomed to failure. These 
are not the factors which weigh primarily in American workers’ decisions to enter a 
given type of employment or to stay out Of 1b. 


1 responsibilities. 


go along with the privilege of hiring labor include: 

payment of overtime beyond 4O hours a week; prohibition of child labor; contribution 

to an unemployment insurance system; and bargaining in good faith with duly elected 
workers' representatives. Agricultural employers were exempt from these responsibilities, 
25 and 30 years ago, on the strength of the argument that growers were overwhelmingly 
self-employed, or employed a single hired man who was more a member of the family than 

an employee in the usual sense. This argument was never wholly valid. In California 
today it is almost wholly invalid. The overwhelming bulk of agricultural labor is 

hired, not by "farmers", but by "agribusinessmen". This has been documented by many 
other witnesses at this hearing. 


If the state really wants to do something constructive about the farm labor 
"shortage", it will function in the farm labor market in precisely the same way it 
does in every other labor market. It will apply to agribusinessmen precisely the same 
obligations of hiring labor which it has long since applied to every other class of 
businessmen. Incidentally, this is the last remaining hope that legitimate fermers-- 
those who do their own work--shall survive. The value of their labor rises or falls as 
the price of hired farm labor rises or falls. 


The legitimate role of the State, in solving the farm labor "problem" is to 
provide equality under the lew. Federal and State statute books contain a series of 
discriminations against agricultural workers which are the very tap-root of the so-called 
farm labor "shortage". American citizens have not, will not, and should not be 
attracted to an industry in which they are, by law, reduced to fourth-class citizenship. 
The following discriminations must be removed. At the Federal level: exclusion from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; exclusion from the Labor-Management Relations Act; unequal 
coverage under the Social Security Act. At the State level: exclusion from the 
Unemployment Insurance Act; unequal coverage under the Industrial Welfare Commission's 
wage orders; unequal coverage under child labor laws; unequal coverage under the 
Health and Safety Code. If the Federal discriminations are uncorrected, we are con- 
vineced that California is sufficiently enlightened, sufficiently wealthy, sufficiently 
blessed by Nature to show the way through enactment of its own "little Fair Labor 
Standards Act", and "little Labor-Management Relations Act". 


Such a Bill of Rights would give agricultural workers no special privi- 
leges--only the protections which Congress and the State legislature long ago 
decreed were sound public policy for working men and women in our society. A 
growers! Bill of Rights might be in order, too, even though it would have no 
precise counterpart in other industries. Such a bill, along the lines of one 
proposed by former State Senator Montgomery, in 1959, would protect agricul- 
tural producers in bargaining with the canneries, the chain stores, and the 
vertical integrators. 


To summarize: the government must extricate itself from the position 
of guaranteeing to growers a pool of disadvantaged workers, and must make growers 
face up to the just and reasonable responsibilities of doing business in our type 
of economy. When these things are done, we will be coming to grips, not only 
with the farm labor problem, but with other major domestic problems facing our 
State and our nation: poverty, unemployment, and civil discrimination. 
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On June 30, 1961, the AFL-CIO withdrew its 
support from the Agricultural Workers Organi- 
zing Committee. For six months, AWOC was 
manned largely by volunteers. Among other | 
things, these volunteers organized a confer- 
ence, held at Strathmore (Tulare County) on 
December 2-3, 1961. Agricultural workers 
and their representatives from around the 
State were invited to exchange ideas. It 
was the first such conference in 25 years 
and nothing like it has been held since. 
From time to time, in FARM LABOR, we may 
reproduce parts of the transcript of the 
proceedings. One of the more important 
speeches was by Father Thomas McCullough-- 

a fifteen-year veteran of the farm labor 
movement, and currently a member of the 
executive committee of Citizens for Farm 
Tabor. The following is verbatim, but 

is slightly condensed for publication 

from Father McCullough's extemporaneous 
remarks on the afternoon of December 2nd. 
The cover photograph of this issue was 

taken at that time. 


"IKE LITTLE RAINDROPS IN THE CLOUD...." 


by Father Thomas McCullough 


First of all, it is an honor to be here with you. I hope that I may 
yet be with you in other meetings as you grow and grow and grow, until one day 
you have won your victory. 


You haye come here today to talk about unity, about an organization, 
and to. think about it, and to plan. I think it can be summed up in that fine 
plaque you have up there...."In Unity There is Strength--United We Stand, 

Divided We Fall". Now that's the thing that's in each one of our minds and 
hearts at this time. We know this. What you are all hoping for is unity so 

you will have strength, so that you will be able to stand-up in honor and 
strength. And the problems and frustrations that you have had have been because 
your efforts have not succeeded quickly, and there have been some failures. But 
nonetheless, you are here. You know, as the founding fathers of our country and 
as any of the founding spirits of any worthwhile organization have known, that a 
successful thing is built up on many, many failures. That's the foundation. 

The rocks and the mortars of a successful organization are the failures--the 

long period of struggle and the battles that have been lost but which haven't 
been lost completely. In this connection, the agricultural workers of California 
have had some very great people who have tried to help them to get together. You 
have had top notch people working with you. You mustn't think, because at this 
time you don't ‘have a great organization--a great powerful organization--that it 
is because you haven't had capable people to try to bring this about. The reason 
+t does not exist is because of the tremendous problems. No other field of 
organization presents the problems that the organizing of agricultural workers 
presents. This is a tough, hard job. You've had fine men. I'll go back to some 
of the people I can remember: ‘ 
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There was Ernesto Galarza and the National Agricultural Workers Union. 
There were fine men in that. Hank Hasiwas, I remember. Then, I see Larry It- 
liong out there. He can probably name some of the men that were in the various 
groups that the asparagus workers tried to organize. And Clive Knowles and the 
fellows in the Packing House union. There's Cesar Chavez and the Cc. S. O. 
(at the time of this speech, Cesar Chavez was principal organizer for the Commu- 
nity Service Organization, ED.) And the very latest, Norman Smith and his group. 
I'm not trying to name all of them. | There are other people. ‘These people have 
- been very competent people. You must be convinced of that. You cannot blame the 
people that have come.among you. You cannot even blame yourselves completely for 
the fact that you do not yet have your organization. In building your organiza - 
tion, the work of these people jis all going into it. It's going to come. You 
have a tremendous job, a most difficult job. But you can do it, with the faith 
and spirit that you show by coming here today, despite the depressing and dis- 
couraging news that the AFL-CIO seems to have pulled out. 


The union is possible... You can do it. You can do it. But I think 

one thing that has to be agreed upon is that you don't say "the Union'"--something 
outside--is going to do it for us. You say: I am the Union. We are going to do 
it. The Union has.to be done by you, has to be done by the workers. The workers 
themselves have got to make their union. They can't wait for somebody outside to 
build it for them. And they've got to say not "the Union", but We. They've got 
to say Not "them", but We have got to do this. These are basic: it is possible; 
it can be done, and the workers have got to do it. 


; Now, here is one suggestion of how it might be done. We!1ll put a lot 
of marks in here. (writes on blackboard) These are agricultural workers--no 
union, no union--those are agricultural workers, scattered all over. Many differ- 
ent agricultural workers. Not strong, because they are not together and they're 
not united. So they are weak. What they want is a union. Now how can this be 
done? Here is one idea. It is not an original idea at all. It has been used 

in building the Catholic Church...and the Communist Party (laughter)...and lots 

of other organizations we might like or we might not like. But the idea itself, 

I think, is a sound idea. 


Well, as,I say, here is one part of this thing....one thing that the 
workers can do to get their union... Suppose that, say this is Frank. and this is 
Jose, and this is Pete, and this is Mnrique. (points to blackboard) They are 
just some of the many workers in this number who aren't organized, who aren't 

-together. Now, suppose Pete, here, goes and talks to four or five other men. 
There are various practical things they might talk about. One thing I hope they 
might talk about is the present harvest season--the present work situation--how 
they themselves could coordinate: their efforts a little bit, themselves, to seek 
the best advantage they can in the work that.is available. So they can earn the 
most money, and save the most money, without spending as much money. Like a car 
pool, for example. The five of them might decide to go together to work instead 
of in five separate cars. That would be better. 


They might also figure out how they might work together in a crew. For 
instance, the way ‘so many of the: Filipino asparagus workers’*do. They notice a 
good asparagus field out there. ‘They can't do it with just five or six fellows 
but they get 25 or 30 fellows who will work together as a team and are willing 
to split the thing and work it out so they can get the maximum advantage out of 
working in that particular asparagus field in a variety of ways. Like ‘they can 
get themselves a cook'so they don't have to waste time and energy cooking indi- 
vidually. ‘There are.a whole variety.of ways--of immédiate, practical steps they 
might take to improve the situation right now. But to take these steps in build- 
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ing up the union, they need to be very specific as far as the other workers 
are concerned. They need to know each other. I would see these five fellows, 
starting with Pete. He knows Henry, Jose...(gropes for names)...Pab and Mike. 
They should start sitting down and writing this thing out for other workers 
that they know. They should write it for that fellow there, that fellow there, 
and so on. These two fellows sort of hang around together, and these fellows 
sort of hang around together, too. The original group could sort of see how 
they could not only keep their group together, but spread their ideas around. 


What I am suggesting is like little raindrops in the cloud or the 
little mist that picks up other little mists and becomes a big raindrop as it 
falls down to the earth. Pretty soon, you see, Pete has hanging around him five 
fellows. And then Joe does the same thing. (draws on board) Joe has around 
him four, five, or six fellows. And they're talking about this thing. And 
Enrique does the same thing--there are four or five. And the same way with 
Frank, same way. So, pretty soon, you have a step--the first beginnings of a 
union. With a lot of little groups. Each one with a person who is recognized 
by the others: "He speaks for us. He knows what we think." Pete knows what 
these other five fellows think is right. (draws circles on blackboard) Joe 
knows what this group thinks. Henry knows what this group thinks. 


Now, this is something that the workers can do. They don't have to 
wait for any outside experts to come in. - They can get themselves together in 
small groups, real groups that talk about their problems, understand their 
problems, are interested, are willing to stick together. Willing to take a 
vote and say "All right now, we've talked. about this thing, this is what we 
believe." So that Pete can say, to anybody else. "I know that five guys agree 
with me on this. These five guys are behind me on this." And the same way with 
Joe and the same way with Enrique. 


Now, let's bring this up a little bit here. (gestures toward blackboard) 
Say, here comes Pete up here. Here are his five fellows. Here's Joe. Here are 
his. five fellows. Here's Hnrique, and here's his five fellows. Here's Frank, 
here's his five fellows. Now let's say we had a big blackboard and I had time 
to straighten this around so that we had strung across here your Petes and Joes 
and Henrys and Mikes and so forth--say 20 fellows, 20 of them. And each one of 
them representing five, six. Letts call them A, B, C, D, E, F, G. I've rum 
out of names... (laughter) 


All right, now, then. Suppose B, G, E, F, and J sort of get together 
and they start meeting. B, G, E, F, and J, they decide (points at circles on 
blackboard) among them that E knows what B, G, E, F, and J think about. and 
so since E knows what B, G, F, and J think about, he also knows what all these 
fellows around them think about. So you have E up here (points to apex of 
pyramid type drawing) Now, the same way, you might have L speaking for 0, P, 
R, and T, up over here in this place. You have E and you have L who knows what 
all of these fellows think about. 


Now suppose E and L, together with somebody else up here, all go 
over a plan and figure, "This is what we've got to do, Since all these 
fellows dow here trust these fellows, and these fellows trust these fellows, 
they're going to say "This is the way we get together. This is the way we get 
our union." Suppose E and L and somebody else over the line here (pointing) 
agree on something. Say they agree they're going to ask for $1.10 an hour, 
or something like that. If they don't get it, they're going to have a meeting. 
E knows that he can tell B, D, F, and J, and that they will tell their fellows. 
And when they have their meeting, then all. these fellows--at least a good number 
of them--will show up, because each one of these guys are tied around these 


“guys, you see? Now, this, I think, is the key. If E really has these five 

‘ fellows, then he can bring his five fellows up here. And when he brings his 
fellows, he really brings all these--5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 fellows--hets got 
20 fellows he can speak for. 


The idea I'm trying to get at is this: when you've got a lot of 
people, say those here in this room. Suppose we wanted to decide upon seme- 
thing we wanted to do. If we call a meeting, we don't know for sure whether 
all of you will show up. Maybe we'll have 50 fellows in, but they'll be half 

different and only half the same as before, and if we have 50 fellows who: haven! t 
known each other before, you can't all stand up and talk, and say "this is what 
T want". You eaan't all be leaders. ‘You can't all make a decision. Tf you all 
want to make a decision, you're not going to make any decision. So what do you 
do? You group together in little groups beforehand. Doesn't have to be five, 
could be more, could be even smaller. You have a council of, say, 10 fellows. 
This council of ten fellows decides what we're going to do. Hach has the con- 
Pidence of five fellows who have the confidence of five fellows, who maybe have 
the confidence of five fellows. So each one of these on the council can ‘say 
"T have a constituency. I have behind me~-to back me up in my opinions--50 
fellows. I know I can get these 50 fellows. I know them, I know their names. 

I know Pete, and Pete knows these, and these know these. So we can get these 

50 féllows. ‘So not only do I have fellows behind me, but now:I have respon- 
sibilities to these fellows. These 50 fellows that are tied in behind: me--these 
50 fellows are depending on me. I've got to support them and if I let them down, 
there are their faces." 


"They're not just a big mass of a lot of people. There's Joe and 
Henry and Mike and so forth right down the line. ‘here are SO or 60 people 
that he knows personally and that know him. There are 50 or 60 fellows, but 
“who also might say, 'Look, you let us down'"., So this fellow then has to have 
the confidence and also represent these 50 fellows. : 


Now, if you had 10 fellows each representing 50, you have a body 
that really represents 500 people. Ten representatives who know what these 
500 people want, and can try to put their various desires together, and de- 
cide something--recognizing that you can't ‘satisfy everybody. But the chances 
are, they would have the backing of these people for what they decide. Now, 
I'm going through here very fast, but I hope you got the thing. Maybe there 
might be some questions later on. What I am trying to suggest is this: 
at this point; when you are wanting to build a union--that to start getting 
your union, to start getting the unity, you need to start getting together in 
small groups. And among those small groups, get somebody that you want -to say 
for you, "Well, I speak for all of them. They're all behind me." And then 
‘that fellow who has his five and six, then he should start’ getting together 
with the other fellows who have five and six. And they should start saying, 
"Well, now, my five or ten fellows think this, what do your five or ‘ten fellows 
think? What do you want to do?" ‘Then, they together can make a decision to 
think about where they are going to go. Then they go back and say. "Looks You 
guys wanted to do this, but this group over here, they wanted to do this. And 
‘this group wanted to do this, and we talked it all out and we figured that this 
would be the most sensible thing." They might complain and be upset by ita 
little bit, but they ought to end up by saying: "This is it....Wetll. follow: you 
now. You have our confidence. We sent you up to that council". Of course, if 
their spokesman stops representing them, they can get a new spokesman. 


' In this way, you can gét some unified action. Not just a lot of.. 
different people with a lot of different ideas just wanting something and whining, 
"Why doesn't somebody give us something?" You are people willing to put yourselves 
together in order to get what you want--an agricultural workers! union. (applause) 
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John Soria was born during the drpression 

in the Ventura County city of Oxnard from 
immigrant parents. He is an imposing man-- 
standing 6'5" and weighing something close 

to 300 lbs. And he has been a devoted 
organizer of farm workers, having been 
associated with the Community Service Organi- 
zation, the Millmen's Union, the United Pack- 
ing House Workers (during the Imperial Valley 
strike in 1961-2), and the Hmergency Committee 
to Aid Farm Workers. At present, he is on the 
staff of the American Friends Service Committee 
farm labor project in Tulare County. Belww, he 
recalls highlights of an Oxmard farm worker 
organization. 


THE OXNARD FARM WORKERS SERVICE CENTER 


by John Soria as told to Kirke Wilson. 


"They really kept the growers on their toes", a representative of the 
Farm Placement Service said recently of the Oxnard Farm Workers Service Center. 
John Soria and Joe Rivera were organizers for this group of farm workers who 
challenged some of the injustices of the bracero system during 1962 and 1963 in 
Ventura County. ‘The two opened an office in the heart of the Mexican-American 
barrio which provided a place for domestic farm workers to come for employment 


and educational services. The service center assisted workers to organize in 
their own behalf: to demand equal rights and to challenge the tightly-organized 
Ventura County growers and their associations. Since the bracero program began, 
domestic workers are seldom employed in the citrus harvests where there is work 
for eleven months of the year. The citrus harvests in Ventura County are bracero- 
dominated, and yet, parenthetically, the citrus harvest in Tulare County is all 
done by domestic farm workers. 


Much of the effort of the Oxnard Farm Workers! Center was devoted to 
education and to the development of a sense of community among domestic farm 
workers. ‘The primary goal was to create a self-conscious and well-informed group 
of domestic workers who could demand equality of treatment with the Mexican bra- 
cero worker. The major activity of center staff was to get, and keep, employment 
for a crew of dependable, qualified domestic workers within a bracero~dominated 

“agricultural area. 


Recalling that period, John Soria recently said, "After a while, I 
couldn't even go into the Farm Placement Office before the growers! association 
had a man showing up at the office to see what I was complaining to Farm Place- 
ment about". The relationship of the Oxnard Farm Placement Service to the bra- 
cero procurement associations and the domestic farm labor force is epitomized by 
the location of the office: the labor office is adjacent to the bracero camps 
of the associations and is nearly two miles from the "Colonia" area where approxi- 
mately 10,000 domestic, Mexican-American farm workers and their families live. 
Soria explains that this doesn't necessarily mean that the farm labor office is 
just a subsidiary of the growers! associations. It is perhaps more a matter of 
convenience because, as he points out, most of the referrals that the farm labor 
office makes are referrals to the growers! association rather than to any spe- 

‘cific grower or ranch. 


Soon after the center opened in 1962, Soria recalls that the 
newly-developed crew of domestic workers was refused employment when it 
presented itself at ranches where bracero crews were picking strawberries 
and hoeing lima beans. The crew submitted written complaints to the State 
Farm Placement Service who made the initial investigation. The state 
agency found the complaint "unresolved" and forwarded it to the U.S. Bureau 
of Employment Security, which has ultimate reponnsibility for administering 
the bracero program. In both the strawberries and the beans, the BES investi- 
gations took so long. that the seasonal work was finished before the investi- 
gations were. The complaints were "resolved", because the situation no longer 
existed. 


This was,.however, only the beginning. The center staff worked con- 
tinually with their crew members, educating them about their work-related 
rights. Particular cases of injustice, such as the one above, provided a con- 
crete learning situation: in each case.where there was a dispute, or an anti- 
cipated dispute, the emphasis at the service center was to educate the worker 
thoroughly prior to the confrontation with the grower. Fach time a problem 
arose, the worker was encouraged to make an on-the-spot written complaint in 
duplicate and to deliver it to the proper authorities. Another way 
that domestic crew workers could express dissatisfaction was through "gate- 
hire!" demonstrations at ranches were braceros were working. This was to att- 
ract attention to the fact that qualified domestic crews were available for 
work. Under the international agreement between the United States and Mexico, 
domestic workers are allegedly entitled to any job which a bracero is brought 
in to fill. In fact, this agreement is sometimes violated and braceros are 
given work when there are unemployed domestic workers in the area--in this 
case, in Oxnard. By demonstrating at the Ngate" or entrance to a ranch where 
braceros are working, the domestic workers from the service center proved 
their sincerity in applying for jobs and called attention to the failure of 
the growers to hire domestic farm workers. If the workers had tried to demon- 
strate in the fields instead of at the "gate", they could have been arrested 
for trespassing on private property. 


"Gate-hire" demonstrations became an important part of the service 
center program. They provided an opportunity for the workers to get publicity 
for a clear grievance. Hach time such a demonstration was planned, the group 
selected the site of the demonstration on the basis of the quality of the 
crop, the anticipated continuity of employment, and the’ proximity of the job 
to their homes. In each case, and there were many, the service center crews 
challenged the government-progagated myth that domestic workers would be hired 
at any ranch where braceros were employed, the government-supported custom of 
letting the growers' association make all the referrals, and the grower-pro- 
pounded contention that domestic workers can't or won't do stoop labor. The 
workers demanded jobs held by braceros and were refused. 


During the tomato harvest, a crew from the service center got work 
with a sympathetic local contractor who had a job north of Santa Barbara. 
The crew commuted 60 miles each way from Oxnard. One day after work, the 
crew was told that there would be no more work for five days. Knowing full 
well that the tomatoes would not stop ripening, the service center went out 
the following day to investigate the situation and found that a crew of )0 
braceros had been brought in to replace the domestic center crew. In this 
case, Bureau of Employment Security representatives responded to a complaint 
and forced the grower to rehire the domestic crew. 


es, 


Throughout the tomato season, crews from the center totalling over 
eighty domestic workers demonstrated their reliability and efficien y. The 
group had proven itself as a working unit. They had alternates trained to 
replace both the crew leaders and the bus drivers in emergencies. The group 
had established a work history. They owned a bus which provided safe and 
inexpensive transportation from Oxnard to the field. 


When the crew finished in the tomatoes, they went ot the Farm Place~ 
ment Office for a crew referral. The Farm Labor Office was not able to place 
the crew as a unit, they said. ‘The office instead offered to divide the crew 
members and to place them as individuals. The workers from the Service Center, 
believing that crew referrals could be made if the office wanted to make them, 
demonstrated at the Farm Labor Office and threatened to stage a sit-in until 
they were referred to a job. ‘The Office then became able to refer the group 
as a unit to the growers! association where there was employment available 
picking red chili peppers for the Gentry Division of Consolidated Foods. ‘The 
association demanded that the crew appear each morning before six otclock at 
the bracero camp where they would be given the work location for that day. 
This type of unnecessary harassment was an attempt to discourage domestic 
workers from seeking work when braceros were available. 


One day, the bus was sent to a new location in the chili harvest; 
there were no other crews working there. The crew from the center searched 
in the general area for two hours before it found a field where braceros were 
working. . They found ‘that they had been replaced by a bracero crew in the 
meantime. . The service center crew proceeded to stage a gate-hire demonstration 
while the crewleader and an assistant drove to the Farm labor Office where 
they made a complaint. While the two were gone, the association rehired the 
crew, but when the two returned, the association refused to hire them.’ 
In response to a complaint from the center about this, the association claimed 
that the two workers. who went to complain to Farm Placement had left the field 
of their own volition and without the authorization of the employer. Bureau 
of Employment Security officials were unable to "resolve" this complaint. 


A gate-hire demonstration by a youth crew from the service center 
in 1962:resulted in wide changes in the employment of youth workers in Ven- 
tura County. Although the Department of Employment had a youth program: to 
employ high-school students during vacation periods, this youth crew was 
refused employment on a ranch where braceros were working. The youths 
demonstrated at the ranch, and then: in front of the Mexican Consulate in 
Los Angeles, some 50 miles tc the south. The consul called the Mexican-Amer- 
ican youths who were picketing "scum. ,agitators...bums". The youth and the 
adult members of the center together complained to the Bureau of Employment 
Security and a BES compliance officer found that the growers were in vio- 
lation because. they had failed to’use gate-hire of domestic workers. But 
then pressure from an unnemed member of congress encouraged the BES to re- 
scind its finding and to reprimand the compliance officer who had accurately 
reported the violation. Publicity given to this attempt of young workers to 
get summer work in agriculture forced the growers, eventually, to develop a 
special piece rate for youth crews. As a result, over 600 youth workers who 
had been refused work because the association had not wanted to hire them 
were offered work through the Farm Labor Office. 


The service center sent a small crew from Oxnard up to Fresno 
County to work in the melons, a bracero-dominated crop. The crew members 
worked with 20 other domestics and lO braceros. They. were earning 85¢ an 
hour, and the whole group decided to go on strike for $1.25 an hour. The 
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grower who had been struck quickly recruited scab crews off skid row in Fresno 
when the government refused to certify more braceros. The United Packinghouse 
Workers Union closed down their packing shed in town, but the grower moved his 
packing operations into the fields where he used foreign students on their 
summer vacation to cross the picket line and pack the melons. 


There were many cases, in addition to the ones described above, where 
the service center attempted to replace braceros with dependable crews of domestic 
workers, and to publicize certain infractions of the law which states that domestic 
workers have the right to work.in preference to imported braceros. Center activities 
demonstrated clearly that there was not always a "labor shortage" in the area where 
braceros had been brought in to fill the shortage. 


In addition to work-related activities, the service center provided 
educational and social services to its members. The center offered formal train- 
ingcoursés in.basic Inglish and in driver education. The staff assisted members 
in filling out. the multitude of. welfare, immigration, citizenship, and other legal 
papers that.are sent out disproportionately often to the low-income minority group 
person and that usually confuse him. The importance of providing this type of ser- 
vice is also recognized by the Community Service Organization and the Farm Workers 
Association... After a time, workers were encouraged to participate more actively 
in the political affairs of their city, state and nation. 


In 1963, the service center sent two workers to Washington, D. C. to 
testify, from their own experience, against the extension of Public Law 78, the 
bracero program. The center also petitioned the Oxnard City Council to demand 
the end of the bracero system. On another occasion, workers from La Colonia 
testified before the city council that the reason why farm workers were not 
living in the Oxnard low-income and slum clearance housing projects was that 
their incomes were too low. The city had estimated that a family should earn 
a monthly income of $220-$2)0 to be able to live in this housing. A survey 
showed. that Oxnard farm workers averaged a monthly income of $136 for a family 
of four. 


The Oxnard Farm Workers Service Center offered a central location, 
within the barrio, where farm workers could come for employment, education and 
social services. During 1962 and 1963, 800 workers were contributing dues of 
$3.00 a month to keep the organization going. The Emergency Committee to Aid 
Farm Workers in Los Angeles also assisted. in supporting the Oxnard organization 
and a 00 member service center in Imperial Valley under the direction of Ralph 
Perez and Joe Retes. ‘This effort is a prime example of programs which help 
'to make the people strong", 


Salinas Californian, ,/23: "The loss of the bracero program "will adversely affect 
the entire economy of California, and .. will spread across the entire nation’, 

, Congressman Burt L. Talcott (R-Salinas) said last week. .«..!Continuation of some 
form of a supplementary farm labor program beyond the present termination dates « . 
of P.L. 78 is essential to maintaining the present level of economy in California 
and the entire nation. Thousands upon thousands of U.S. citizens in every state and 
almost every category will continue to be benefited, and no one will be,injured 
by continuation of the program because of built-in legal, social, and economic safe- 
guards,'Talcott said. Talcott said t..braceros are not underpaid, because the law 
requires that they be paid the prevailing wage rate in the area of empLoyment--and 

. California wage rates are among the highest in the nation."" 
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The following "white paper" was prepared by 
Henry Anderson and Atty. Howard Richards 

and was sent to leading candidates for the 
California Senate seat, vacated by Clair 
Engle. They later submitted it to FARM LABOR. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND CALIFORNIA FARM WORKERS 


I. Introduction. 

This paper outlines what might be done at the Federal level to help 
bring the industry of California agriculture, and agricultural employees in 
particular, into the mainstream of 20th century American economic and poli- 
tical life. There are a number of needs for modernization which must be met 
at the State level, but these are outlined in Volume I, Number 3 of FARM LABOR. 


For many years, the farm labor issue in California pitted conscience 
against political "realism". The status of agricultural workers--desperately 
poor but inarticulate, unorganized, politically impotent--appealed to the con- 
science of a few people of good will. But agricultural employers--highly organi- 
zed and politically active--erected barriers that a "realistic" legislator 
usually dared not pass. 


This picture is changing. It is becoming increasingly obvious that agri- 
cultural labor problems are related to other social problems--notably unemploy- 
ment. Friends of farm workers are organizing: Catholic, Ppotestant, and Quaker 
groups; Mexican-American groups; Citizens Committees in Northern and Southern 
California. Most important of all, agricultural workers themselves are becom- 

' ing more politically conscious and are organizing: Agricultural Workers Organi- 
zing Committee; Farm Workers Association; Community Service Organization; and 
others. Finally, the extent and the nature of press coverage of the farm work- 
erst problems and organizing activities has changed in the last five years. 


In recent years, the Califommia legislature has begun to take halting 
steps toward parity for farm workers. Workmen's Compensation Insurance was 
made mandatory in agriculture in 1959. Disability Insurance was extended to 
agriculture in 1961. Unemployment Insurance was almost extended to agricul- 
tural workers in 1963. 


The Council of California Growers has announced that it will not seek 
extension of Public Law 78 this year, but will try to bring in the crops in 
1965 with American laborers. 


Governor Brown's farm labor hearing on March 13 in Sacramento was per- 
haps the first such occasion on which the testimony was predominantely from the 
agricultural workers! side. Considerable numbers of farm workers attended and 
spoke in their own behalf. 


There are reasons to believe that these trends will continue. Agricul- 
tural workers have less money than agricultural employers, but there are many 
more workers than employers and they have many more potential votes. Contrary 
to popular myth, only a small minority of California farm workers are migrants, 
without any residence, and hence ineligible to vote. About 80% of the workers 
are eligible, and many are being reached daily in voter registration drives. 
Fnlightened rural legislators, such as State Senator Virgil O'Sullivan (Des 


Colusa), recognize this trend and are among the legislative friends of agri- 
cultural workers. 


II.. The Case for Agricultural labor. 

The case for agricultural labor is, in a strict sense, a case for 
civil rights. It is a case for the equal protection under law that is such 
a cherished ideal in our democratic tradition, that is such an essential ele- 
ment of social justice, and that is called for specifically in the 1th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. All that the agricultural labor problem requires 
is removal of legislated discriminations against farm workers: inclusion’ of 
agriculture under the,social legislation which has become an accepted part of 
the American style, and which workers in all other industries have long since 
taken for granted as part of their fundamental rights as workers and citizens. 


The case for agricultural labor is also part of the case for the Admini- 
stration's "War on Poverty". To wage a war successfully, one must first locate 
the enemy. Where is poverty in America? As Michael Harrington and others ‘have 
shown, much poverty is in rural.America. And especially, it is in areas where 
agriculture has developed on a plantation pattern: where instead of independent 
family farms there are large-scale,’ absentee-owned farms, resting on the labor 
of sharecroppers (Old South) or day-laborers (California). . a a z 


How much longrr will a‘rich nation tolerate poverty in its midst? How + 
much longer will it permit businessmen‘in the industry of agriculture to stay 
in business by paying substandard wages and providing subhuman work conditions? 


III..; What Needs to be Done. 
1. Wages: The Fair-labor Standards Act should be amended to remove its agri- 
cultural exclusion. : Many California growers and growers! groups have argued 
consistently against a minimum wagé at the State level, but claim that they are 
in favor of a Federal minimum wage for workers. i 
2. Hours: The same law (Fair Labor Standards Act) sets 0 hours a week as_pub- 
lic policy, with time-and-a-mlf for overtime. The agricultural exclusion should 
be removed, at least on the same basis as processing industries which are given a 
few weeks of grace each year. 
3. Child Labor: ‘The third great protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act is 
its prohibition of child labor.in industries affecting interstate commerce. 
Again, there is.an agricultural exclusion and, again, it should be removed. 
lh. Collective Bargaining. The Taft-Hartley Act guarantees every industrial 
worker in the country the right to organize and bargain collectively--unless 
he is-an agricultural worker. The purpose of negotiations and worker repre- 
sentation in wage rates and working conditions is to avoid the necessity for 
strike action, but in agriculture no collective bargaining rights are assured. 
Farm workers who are dissatisfied with wage rates or. working conditions must, 
at present, walk off the job and taney are ‘replaced quickly by other available 
workers. © This) exclusion, probably the most hurtful of all, must be repealed. 
5." Soeial Securitys The Soeial Security act:should be amended to provide: 
effective coverage for agricultural workers. Present regulations require.-that 
a farm laborer work 20 days for e given employer.or earn $150 from him in-a 
given year, thus implicitly excluding many casual and seasonal workers. (Even 
the present program is widely abused in practice, although this is perhaps an 
administrative, rather than a legislative, problem.) 
6. Unemployment Insurance: The agricultural worker is especially vulnerable 
to unemployment, but agricultural workers are excluded under those Federal laws 
dealing with unemployment insurance, and under virtually all state unemployment 
insurance acts. Federal action, through special subventions to states if nec- 
essary, should remedy this defect. 
7. Health and Welfare: Residence requirements for emergency welfare and health 
services should be eliminated by federal subsidies and compacts between states. 
The Labor Code, which demands decent standards of sanitation and privacy for 
workers, should be extended to correct the present humiliating field sanitatbon 
facilities. 


8. Safety: The Interstate Commerce Commission should be empowered to 
establish safety standards for all buses and other vehicles used to transport 
workers across state lines. (Present regulations limit IcC surveillance to 
trips of 75 miles or more.) i 

9. Housing: A federal program should be developed for additional low-rent 
housing in rural areas; for direct loans to housing authorities for migratory 
worker housing; and for technical assistance and long term, low-interest loans 
to agricultural workers who want ‘to acquire their own homes. Such a program 
should not include federal assistance for "company towns" built by private 
growers ‘or growers! associations. Soa : 

10. Immigration: Watchful care. must be taken against the likelihood that 
California growers will attempt to revive the bracero:system after a one-year 
moratorium. Care must also be taken to prevent the emergence of some thinly- 
disguised substitute ‘for. the bracero system: for example, the importation of 
"green card" Mexicans, Filipinos, and Japanese under Public Law 1 (the 
MeCarren-Walter Act). The loopholes in this law, and its administration, 
should be closed so ‘that. precisely the same procedures apply..to agriculture 

as any other industry, and are applied equally at all border crossing stations. 
No workers should be admitted if their presence would adversely affect American 
workers similarly employed. 

In connection with this, federal legislators must be prepared to stand up 
against the shopworn myth that "Americans won't do stoop labor". Americans do 
road work on the highways right next to bracero-filled fields, in the same in- 
tense heat for $2.35 an hour. Americans stand hip deep in slime repairing 
sewers for $2.75 an hour. Americans stoop all day long, laying roofs, digging 
coal, finishing cement, doing scores of. tasks--for a living wage. Americans 
have, in the past, and will, in ‘the future, pick tomatoes and cut lettuce and 
thin sugar beets and do every bit of work: that American agriculture has to 
offer--when American. agriculture offers a living. wage. 


ll. Civil Rights: Agricultural workers must be included in any Fair Enploy- 
ment Practices Commission or ‘other civil rights legislation at the national 
level. California's FEPC law,’ for example, specifically excludes agricultural 
workers housed on the property of their employers. 


IV. Conclusion. 

Kericulture is the."sick man" ofthe American economy. It is surviving 
today by dependence on workers who are so disadvantaged, disorganized, and des- 
‘péerate that they will work for $1000 a:year. Most of .these workers! faces are 
black or brown. This is no foundation for a healthy industry. The sooner that 
agricultural employers are forced to meet the normal obligations of hiring labor 
in the United States of America, the sooner they will begin setting the rest 
of their house in more rational order. 


The major thesis of these recommendations eannot..be over-emphasized: 
The most effective way,to bring stability to Galifornia's.most. important, in-. 
dustry is to assure/farm worker equal protection under the law, to permit him 
to function on an equal basis with the industrial worker, and thereby enable 
him to look after himself. ‘The realities of practical politics in a just ad- 
ministration should never be used to discriminate against the weak, the unde- 
fended, the disorganized and the inarticulate. .We consider it unthinkable 
these days to deprive anyone. of. housing, education, and equal opportunity for 
a job because of the color of his skin. It should be equally unthinkable that 
we deprive an agricultural worker of: the social and economic. rights. of the. rest 
of the laboring fraternity simply because he works on a farm. California's 
representatives have the opportunity to lead the nation, as befits this state's 
reputation, by launching a systematic attack upon the poverty and discrimination 
which linger in agriculture. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


"We have been following the activities of yorr committee with great 
interest and would certainly like to do anything possible to support your 
excellent work. The February 28th issue of New America had a large ad for your 
magazine and organization and from time to time we will carry other ads. We 
appreciate your offer to reprint articles appearing in your publication and we 
will certainly take advantage of it." 


Paul Feldman, Editor 
New America 
New York, New York. 


"Your April issue of FARM LABOR is excellent. Could you please send 
me 2) additional copies?" 
Sara Hall Goodwin 
Director of Migrant Ministry 
Oregon Council of Churches 
Portland, Oregon. 


"Enclosed are two copies of the second issue of "The Farm Worker" which 
the. members of the Sequoia Farm Labor Association are now writing, printing and 
distributing themselves. It gets quite good circulation among farm workers in 
the fringe communities around here, and is important to let workers know some of 
their own rights. As you probably noticed in the first issue, we tried to inform 
workers about their rights to a minimum wage of $1.15 an hour in. sugar beets. It 
is unfortunate, however, that the new minimum wage of $1.15 was not set until about 
half of all the beet thinning work was already finished, and there is still the 
problem around here that some growers are not paying anything close to the $1.15 
an hour, or a comparable piece rate. So, we have the paradox of many farm workers 
refusing to work in the only crop which has a guaranteed minimum wage for them. 

I guess you already know that the Tulare Citizens Federation over in Porterville 
organized an informational picket of the annual meeting of the Agriculture Labor 
Bureau in Fresno where they met to discuss recruitment of Texans to California. 
I enjoyed your last issue." 

Kirke Wilson, 

Visalia, California. 


"I feel the quality of your publication, let alone that I agree with 
the general philosophy of Citizens for Farm Labor, merits my subscription. 
Good luck." 

Joseph Partansky 
Concord, California. 


"T really took in Hank Anderson's article in the last issue and liked 
it very much. We are concerned with the same things: building, and seeing that 
the workers keep control of their own union. I have my fears that the giants 
will come in and put numbers on the workers. 

Cesar Chavez 
Delano, California. 


"Congratulations on the fine issue of your FARM LABOR magazine for April." 
Luada Boswell 
Girl Scouts of America 
Los Angeles, California. 
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"As you requested; here is the article from the Fresno: Bee which I 
read. during my testimony in Sacramento in March: a 

‘AUSTRALIAN RANCHER MAKES FARMHAND OF A MONKEY 

Melbourne, Australia--Johnnie, a tractor driving Rhesus monkey, has 
been. officially declared a: farmhand. 

A newspaper. reporter discovered Johnnie early last year driving a 
tractor on the ranch of his master, Lindsay Schmidt, 39. 

Since then, the 9 year old monkey has learned how to stop and start 
the tractor motor and open and shut gates on the farm when commanded. 

i Johnny will never press the starter button of the tractor if it is 
in gear", Schmidt says.. "He makes sure the gear is in neutral, presses the 
button, ‘then springs like a flash into the driving seat and grabs the wheel." 

Johnnie also helps at shearing time by picking burrs out of the 
sheep's wool and herding the sheep out of the shed after they have been shorn. 

The taxation department has told Schmidt "it is right and justified 
that the monkey be entitled to be treated as a tax deduction as he is employed 
on the farm." 

Schmidt can claim a $90 deduction. 

Johnnie takes his own lunch when he and his master go out in the field 
to work--sandwiches, fruit anda bottle of soft drink. 

Schmidt said experts have told him Johnnie's normal life expectancy is 
35 years, but it could be extended because of the way he is being treated now-- 
like a member of the Schmidt family. 

Schmidt got. Johnnie about eight years ago from a traveling showman after 
he helped put out a fire inthe shownan's truck. 

Harry Rasmussen 
Lemon Cove, California. 

(Editor's note: Mr. Rasmussen's concluding remarks in testifying were: they 


may be making farm hands out of monkeys "down under", but meanwhile they're 
making monkeys out of farm workers up over here.) 


"There is something about the President!s Poverty Program as it relates 
to farm workers which concerns me. Local communities must initiate, design, and 
submit a packaged pregram to the federal government for financial support. Will 
rural counties and communities, too often controlled by conservative Boards of 
Supervisors and growers, take the leadership to develop poverty programs for 
submittal? °I doubt it. ‘There are too few Bard McAllisters or Guntermans in 
most rural communities where ther‘eis the greatest need for an all-out attack 
on rural poverty. For migratory workers, would it be possible to develop and 
operate a. state-wide poverty program? Could a planning grant be obtained from 
some private foundation or other benefactor, to undertake such a planning en- 
deavor--such as what Bruce Jessup cid for his rural health project? Unless 
some agent outside the local communities takes some initiative on this matter, 
per usual the farm worker will be tne forgotten man. I would be glad to give 
whatever assistance I can on this matter. 

Ed Dutton 
Oakland, California. 


"In view of the growers' stepped-up attempts at recruitment from the 

d@pressed Eastern areas to help fill the "bracero gap", I feel that it is time 
to conduct a campaign to provide these prospective workers with the facts of farm 
labor in California, before they decide to come here. Underlying this policy is 
the idea that if the growers can't get enough labor from out-of-state, they will 
have to hire local unemployed workers, at better pay. More important perhaps, one 
would want to keep, say, Virginia ex-coal miners from trading a bad situation for 
a worse one. Is this a good idea? Are there better ways to help? I have reacked 
the point where I must try to take some sort of effective action. 

William Esher 

San Francisco, California. 


CURRINT AND CURRENTS 


Much of this issue of FARM LABOR is devoted to news of the sort 
which you are not likely to read in your copy of the New York Times or 
Newsweek. In addition to developments reported on pages 3-8 and elsewhere, 
the month brought the following: 


As reported earlier, Ernesto Galarza, former Secretary of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, conducted an investigation of a bracero bus catas~- 
trophe for the Committee on Education and Labor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. The report of this special investigation is now available. Write to 
your congressman, or to the Chairman of the Committee, Adam C. Powell, House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. ‘The San Francisco Chronicle, )/2h/6 
reports of yet another bracero bus crash, "...16 miles north of the scene of 
the worst vehicular collision in California history--the September iNey 1963, 
tragedy involving a Southern Pacific freight train and a labor bus bulging 
with 60 Mexican farm workers." ‘The April 23 crash occurred, according to the 
Chronicle, when "...the southbound bus attempted to turn left across Highway 
101 onto Martinez road." Twenty-two persons were injured in this bus crash, 

11 miles north of Salinas. 


For six years, Dr. Ben Yellen of Brawley has been waging what amounts 
to a one-man campaign against the entire power structure of the Imperial Valley. 
As friends of the farm labor movement will recall, California's Imperial County 
comes as close to farm fascism as any pat of the country ever has. We now 
learn that Dr. Yellen has been elected to the City Council of Brawley, which is 
roughly comparable to Bayard Rustin being elected to the City Council of Albany, 
Georgia. Dr. Yellen ran on the following platform: 1. Mforcement of the U.S. 
Reclamation Law (the 160 acre limitation); 2. Collection of the correct county 
property taxes from the big corporate farms. which belong to outsiders who own 
70% of the farmland in the County; 3- Lower electricity bills for the residents 
here which will be achieved by making the outside farm corporations pay the 
correct prices for irrigation water so that the residents are not forced to 
subsidize the big ranches by high electricity bills. (Quoted from Newsletters 
from Dr. Ben Yellen) Dr. Yellen is now running for the County Board of Super- 
visors of Imperial County. ; 


Several sources report that the AFL-CIO's Distillery Workers Union 
is planning to begin an organizing drive among California sugar beet workers 
when the bracero program ends. This union already represents most of the 3000 
workers who run the sugar beet mills. Spokesmen point out that the workers 
running the mills make from $2. to $2.11 an hour, while the field workers who 
supply the raw products are making"about $1.25 an hour." (See also p. 28. HD.) 


The San Francisco Examiner, 5/1/6h, reports some disagreement over pay 
for Japanese contract farm workers in California. A visiting dignitary from 
Japan, Takami Eto, complained to officials -in Washington, D.C. that Japanese 
farm workers in California, under a 3 year contract, were earning only $1.00 
an hour and claimed this should be raised to $1.25. Kay Yonegaki, "...Head of 
the Council for Supplementary Agricultural Labor with headquarters in Los Ange- 
les, said Eto's statements were ‘irresponsible, exaggerated and not well 
founded. He said there were 1,231 Japanese farm workers in California and they 
were paid a minimum of $1 an hour and an average running as high as $1.25 an 
hour in many places.'" 
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The Tulare County Citizens! Federation, lacking funds to send a 
representative to the National Advisory Committee farm labor hearings in 
Washington, sent a letter to be entered into the hearing record. We quote 
from it in part: "This federation wishes to point out to the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Labor the fact that at present the Housing Authority 
of Tulare County is renting substandard housing to Farm Workers. ... In summer, 
an average of about 225 families use the cabins at Woodville and Linnell Camps. 
The winter average is 160 families. The average family size is ).3 persons. 
These cabins are very difficult to heat in winter due to high heat twansfer 
through walls, cracks, screens, etc. ‘The cold metal walls induce high con- 
densation and are wet in the winter. We wish to protest the continued use 
of these substandard cabins to house farm laborers. The presence of these 
houses, owned by the government, has encouraged other landlords in the area 
to permit their properties to become substandard, thereby resulting in slum 
areas where all housing is substandard and rents unfairly high. ... We wish 
to urge the support of the Naticnal Advisory Committee in helping to improve 
farm labor housing. Funds are needed to update, repair, and improve existing 
housing and to build new housing of a better quality." 

A group of the workers living in the labor camps have formed a camp 
improvement committee. ‘They conducted a survey of their camps and enumerated 
the following needed changes: "1. Garbage cans at present - "over flowing ; 
Need emptied at least twice a week - "Monday and Friday". 2. Repairs made 
for lighting and fixtures in showers and toilets - "both in Men's and Women's 
sides". Ladies hand bowls in toilet need repairs - pipes leaking. 3. Ladies 
and Mens shower and toilet building needs roof repaired - Leaks like sieve. 

. Each single cabin provided with gas heater - installed with vented stove 
pipe and installed as Law directs in Califormia - no open flames. . Cabins 
insulated. 5. Sinks needed in each single cabin. With running water over each 
sink, also refrigerator in each cabin. Faucets need repairs that are located 
outside. 6. Camp to be patrolled and police protection at all times." 


Early in April, wages for sugar beet workers were raised from $1.05 an 
hour to $1.15 an hour. ‘The Sacramento Bee, h/12/64, explains why and describes 
growers! reactions to this: "The Unitéd states Department of Agriculture re- 
leased the new wage requirement last week based on hearings it conducted in beet 
growing areas during the period December 6th through January 13th. The California 
hearing was held in Stockton, San Joaquin County. Its action was taken in accord- 
ance with power given in the Sugar Act of 198 to set 'fair and reasonable wage 
requirements for sugar beet work in all producing regions’. Malcolm Yonng, 
assistant manager of the California Beet Growers Associaticn, Ltd.;, said the 
increase is. going to be felt in all 3% counties where beets are grown. «++ Ruben 
Lopez, manager of Yolo Growers, Inc.,..wired the following protest: "We strongly 
protest you establishment of $1.15 per hour minimum wage in sugar beet operations. 
We would have no protest if sugar beet prices were to remain at a high level.... 
This in effect is establishing a national minimum wage, something which congress 
has not seen fit to legislate.” 

Only a week earlier, a rival Sacramento newspaper, the Union (3/27/64) had 
said: "The U.S. sugar beet market is gaining strength...indicating a continued 
good deal for California sugar beét producers who are planning to surpass last 
year's..plantings by about 15 per cent in 196. Sugar beets are one of the major 
and sound economic--crops in the Sacramento Valley. ... The crop value could top 
$75,000,000 in 196." 

Meanwhile, members of the Citizens Committee have learned repeatedly of 
cases where workers are not being paid the new minimum wage--or even the old 
minimim wage. For evidence of this, see Letters to the Editor and see KPIX TV 
documentary on June 1) where sugar beet workers are interviewed. We understand 
that there is to be an investigation of this violation of federal law by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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It is scarcely a secret that the Negro and Mexican-ancestry 
communities of the Southwest, to the extent they have been aware of each other 
at all, have tended to be suspicious. Steps are being taken to correct this 
unfortunate situation. Perhaps the most fruitful of these steps to date was a 
conference, held in Phoenix, April 10-12, 196, at which representatives of 
the "minority" communities--Negro, Mexican-American, Japanese, Chinese, 

American Indian, and Phillipino--and other interested persons, met to discuss 

a common program. Herman Gallegos, member of Citizens for Farm Labor's Advisory 
Board, was one of the principal organizers of the conference, and Father Thomas 
McCullough, member of. CFL's Executive Committee, was among those in. attendance. 

The following extracts from the. official proceedings of the meeting 
suggest that the marriage between the civil rights and farm labor movements, 
which CFL has advocated from its inception, is coming closer to consummation; 
ths ‘following “Priority Subject Recommendations" emerged from the three day 

conference: 
I. FARM LABOR: WE RECOMMEND THE DISCONTINUANCE OF PUBLIC IAW 78 BEYOND ITS 
PRESENT TERM. We further recommend the enactment of Farm Labor legislation 
providing for minimum wage standards and all other benefits enjoyed by American 
labor - to better attract domestic labor to the farm. 
TI. CIWIL RIGHTS: WE RECOMMEND TOTAL SUPPORT TO ALL CIVIL RIGHTS EFFORTS, 
INCLUDING BUT NOT LIMITED TO: 
Federal Civil Rights legislation now pending before Congress}; 
Abolition of discrimination in housing, education and employment; 
Repeal of Poll Tax laws; 
Securing thd guaranteeing to American Indians all rights, benefits, and 
dignity of free American citizenship ; 
Immediate repeal of the Walter-McCarren Immigration Act and the enactment 
- of the Hart Act in its stead. 
III. WE URGE THAT JURISDICTION OF FARM IABOR BE RETURNED TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATICN AND LABOR: AND WE CALL UPON PRESIDENT LYNDON JOHNSCN AND THE CON- 
GRESS TO WORK TCWARD THAT ZND. z 
The strong stand taken by members of all minority groups on the farm labor. prob- 
lem is most gratifying to us. ‘The added relevance of farm labor recruitment to 
all minority groups is brought out in this month's special supplement which des- 
cribes the "New Strangers in our Fields". Perhaps the conference stand c an be 
partially attributed to the strong statement made by Ernesto Galarza at this 
conference: "Federal officials are not protecting the workers", he said. "Public 
Law 78 is now only between rounds ~ it is not a dead issue and the growers are 
preparing a massive drive for its re-enactment ....We need, instead, a law to 
re-attract domestic workers into the field under decent conditions." 

Herman Gallegos predicted trouble if the bracero law is renewed by 
Congbess. saying that direct’ action in the form of picketing and similar acti- 
vities is likely....(from the Cakland Voice, 4/17/6l) 

In the conference summary, available in limited quantities from 
Rocm 6C6, Security Building, Phoenix, Arizona, there is a chart documenting 
concentrations of minority groups in the Southwest; a part is reprinted below: 


FEOPLE IN SELECTED GROUPS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Japanese- 
State Total Population Spanish Negro Indian Filipino Chinese 


Arizona 1, 302,161 194,356 43;403 © 83, 387 91,3 
California 15,717, 2Ck 1,426,528/834,642. 39,01, 65,459 
Colorado Levon, gut 157,173 39,992  h,288 605 
New Mexico. 951,023 269,122 17,063 56,225 192 
Texas 9,579,677 1,417,810/1187,125 5,750 1,623 


Total: 09,403,912, Syhbls,996/2,222,225/188,651 68,822 


REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


The articles in this issue by Father McCullough and John Soria carry on 
the theme of farm labor organization, begun in the last issue of FARM LABOR. But 
events oblige us to emphasize an even more immediate subject: the new forms of 
captive labor which California growers, with the assistance of government agencies, 
are at this moment using in such areas as the Salinas Valley, the Santa Maria Valley, 
and Alameda County. ; : 


So long as it exists, Citizens for Farm Labor will never cease protesting 
the captive labor tradition on which so much of California agriculture is built, and 
the collusive role played by government agencies which should be working in the very 
opposite direction. By the time this issue of FARM LABOR reaches you, you should 
bave received an Action Bulletin, asking your help in fighting for decency and san- 
ity at this time--when so many fateful decisions are being made by the agricultural- 
governmental alliance. ; ser 


As this issue is going to press, Anne Draper, a member of CFL's Executive 
Committee, is in Washington, D.C., testifying ata public hearing called by the \ 
National.ddvisory Committee on Farm Labor. At least two other Californians, Harry’ 
Rasmussen, a farm worker from, Tulare County, and Bard McAllister, are also there. ¢ 
Tt is hoped that these hearings will command the attention of government and organ- 
ized labor as effectively as the last hearings of the National Advisory Committee 
in February of 1959. , : ee 


Other CFL activities since our last Report to the Subscriber include: 

a. Preparation of a panel discussion with Harry Rasmussen, Maria Moreno, 
and Clementine Delouth, agricultural workers from Lemon Cove, Linnell, and Bakers- 
field, respectively. The discussion was carried on TV station KTVU (Ind.), on 
May 17th. 

b. A meeting at the home of Paul.Taylor, the internationally renowned 
agricultural economist, and his wife, Dorothea Lange, the internationally renowned 
photographer. Part of the discussion at the Taylors! home, between the guests, the 
Taylors, and the three farm workers named above, was filmed by KPIX for use in’a 
documentary series on agricultural, labor and other forms of 20th. century California 
poverty. This television series will begin the second Sunday in June and is entit- 
led "It's Happening Here". as 

c. A public meeting on the University of California's Berkeley campus, 
at which Paul Jacobs, journalist, consultant, and CFL Advisory Board member, spoke 
of his recent experiences in farm labor "shape-ups" and in the fields. Also 
speaking at this meeting were Maria Moreno and Clementine Delouth. More than 100 
students attended this luncheon meeting and an informal discussion with’ the two 
farm workers at Stiles Hall, Berkeley YMCA, afterwards. There, the farm workers 
gave advice to a group of 25 students planning to set up a summer school for farm 
worker children in Sutter-Yuba this summer. 


The next general meeting of CFL will be on June 3rd at 1615 Bonita St., 
Berkeley, at 7:30 pm. All interested persons are invited to attend. 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME. 


Sharecroppers are again in the news, with revelations concerning Lady 
Bird Johnson's plantation in Alabama, and the importation of Mississippians into 
the Steinbeck country around Salinas. In the next issue of FARM LABOR, we shall 
examine the plantation, sharecropping, and tenant farming traditions, in terms of 
what they still mean to us today. Special attention will be given to the history 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, the importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated for the present civil rights movement--and, indeed, all our movements 
toward a more humane society. 
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I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. 


Membership fees include a subscription to Farm Labor. 
Individual: $5; Couple: $7.50; Organization: $10. 
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